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There's nothing like the 
telephone for saving steps 
and time. But one of the 
nicest things about it is 
the way it helps put 

more smiles in the day. 


Friends and families 
are closer—life is 
happier—there are more 
good times for every- 
one—when pleasant 
voices go back and 
forth by telephone. 


It doesn't have to be 

a weighty thing. Many a 
time it's fun to call up 
just for a friendly chat. 


Wouldn't you like to talk 
to someone right now? 


This is Dolly Phone, the cuddly rag doll designed 
by Bil Baird of the famous Baird Marionettes. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Effective Teacher 


By ROBERT M. DAVIES 


A Consideration of Characteristics and Hazards 


INCE much of a teacher’s work 

is done in relative intangibles, it 

may be assumed that every 
teacher asks himself from time to 
time, “Am I a good teacher?”” Unfor- 
tunately, there is evidence for believ- 
ing that he answers his own question 
with a somewhat smug affirmative. 
At least a report by the American 
Association of University Professors 
in 1933 noted that “nearly every 
professor believes himself to be a good 
teacher, in fact a particularly good 
one”;! and in 1948, after studying 
forty-six of America’s best-known 
colleges and universities, Dean Wood- 
burne could observe that “perhaps 
more discouraging than the scanty 
attempts at such evaluation [that is, 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness] 
was the widespread lack of concern 
with the problem.’” 


1Munroe, William B., chairman. “Report of the 
Committee on College and University Teaching”’ in 
Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, XIX (May, 1933) Section II, p. 22. 

2Woodburne, Lloyd S. Faculty Personnel Poli- 
cies in Higher Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950, p. 26. 


Certainly a complacency or indiffer- 
ence of some sort has resulted in 
the relative lack of data analyzing the 
effectiveness of American college 
teachers.* Considering the great bulk 
of material bearing on all phases of 
education, one is surprised to note 
how little of it bears on the factual 
and orderly evaluation of the teaching 
process itself. As recently as Decem- 
ber, 1950, Algo D. Henderson could 
state that the careful analysis of 
teaching was rarely done in American 
colleges: 


. . « One would suppose that the evalua- 
tion of teaching effectiveness would 
probably be the most important item in 
good personnel practice. It appears that 
at only a very few institutions have 


3My own feeling, however, is that the large 
number of dropouts and failures at the better 
schools is a factual indictment of the teaching being 
done at those schools rather than evidence of 
academic standards. No reputable school with 
control of its own admissions policy will admit a 
student who does not give evidence of ability to do 
at least satisfactory work. The fact that so many 
of these qualified students are subsequently dropped 
for academic deficiency may mean that there is 
teaching deficiency rather than student deficiency. 
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consistent efforts been made over a 
period of years to make such evaluations. 
Generally speaking, the colleges are still 
relying upon haphazard methods.‘ 
Shortly before that, Dean Woodburne, 
in the study previously noted, could 
report: “. . . one of the unfortunate 
conclusions to which the writer was 
forced was that the serious attempts 
to judge teaching effectiveness could 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand.”® 

There are, however, many opinions 
as to what constitutes “the good 
teacher” in contrast to “‘the poor 
teacher,” and there is such a consider- 
able degree of unity in the judgments 
offered we shall have to accept their 
consensus until further evidence 
emerges. After studying the work of 
twenty-three scholarly reports on 
effective teaching, Luella Cole re- 
ported that there seemed to be 
“little doubt that the essential ele- 
ments in good and poor teaching are 
definitely known.” She thereupon 
compiled a detailed outline of traits 
of the good teacher, from which she 
drew the following picture: “He is a 
true scholar, he is efficient, he works 
at his job, he always considers the 
nature of the youthful mind, he is 
resourceful, he is objective, he is 
human, and he is a gentleman.’ 
Gilbert Highet feels that there are 
three principal qualifications, slightly 
different, though not antithetical to 
those of Miss Cole: the good teacher 
must know his subject thoroughly, he 
must like his subject genuinely, and 


‘Henderson, Algo D. “Evaluation of Teaching 
Effectiveness” in Improving College Instruction, 
edited by Fred J. Kelly. Washington, ‘ 
American Council on Education, 1951, Pp. 
(Vol. XV, Series I, No. 48). 

5Woodburne, op. cit., p. 25. 

*Cole, Luella. The Background for College 
Teaching. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1940, pp. 558 and 560, (Farrar and Rinehart 
Series in Education). 
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he must like his pupils as human 
beings.’ 


HE preceding definitions of the 
good teacher are so commonly 
accepted it would appear foolhardy 
to cavil about them, but as I have 
been considering the matter for some 
weeks, I have been _ increasingly 


impressed by a comment of Ordway 
Tead which appears in the two 
preceding lists only by implication: 


“First, there must in each teacher be 
physical and nervous energy and robus- 
tiousness. We must by-pass the efforts 
to enter this sacred calling of those who 
are anemic, devitalized, frustrated, with- 
out direction, strength of purpose, or 
moral conviction.’ 

“Yet no one who has seen teachers at 
work will deny the need for saying 
explicitly that physical and mental health 
are vital. Sheer human vitality, exu- 
berance, and physical stamina—these are 
essential to a sincere display of enthu- 
siasm.’”® 


Now the word in Mr. Tead’s 
statement that particularly drew my 
attention was robustiousness. It is 
not in most cases the first word we 
would think of in connection with the 
good teachers we have known, but it 
is an analysis that bears up well under 
scrutiny. At least it seems to me 
that the really good teachers I have 
had have all possessed this quality of 
vitality or energy to an unusual extent 
in one of three ways. They have 
been physically robust, they have 
been emotionally robust, or they 
have been intellectually robust. That 


THighet, Gilbert. The Art of — New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950, pp. 12-2 

*Tead, Ordway. “The Role of oe College 
Teacher in Our Culture” in Improving College 
Instruction, p. 29. (See footnote 4) 

9Tead, Ordway. College Teaching and College 
Learning. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949, p- 9. (The Frank Ellsworth Spaulding 
Lecture in Education for 1947-48). 
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is, the teachers I have known who 
have impressed me most have im- 
pressed me by their obvious zest for 
life, by their deep emotional strength, 
or by their intellectual toughness. 
These are all aspects of the robustious- 
ness Mr. Tead mentions, and I think 
we might look at each of them in 
somewhat greater detail. 

The matter of physical robustious- 
ness is not one that all people possess 
or can easily cultivate. But as I 
remember the better teachers I have 
had, I remember David C. Wilson, my 
Greek professor at Hampden-Sydney 
College, because of the tremendous 
vigor with which he conducted his 
classes. Lectures were full and com- 


plete, but they were given briskly so 
that the class could move along to 
active discussion and work. Even in 
the matter of drill there was an eager 
insistence in the way Mr. Wilson 
combed the class, patiently all the 
while, but with the energy of a man 


looking for gold among his students. 
And I think it is partly a result of 
his restless vigor that I came to 
think of the age of Greek civilization 
as a period of vigor. Such, of course, 
the textbooks said, but in the spirit 
of vitality that permeated the class- 
room all of us came to regard our 
study of Greek as a richly rewarding 
experience, and we sensed some Of the 
vigor of that golden Attic age. It 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Wilson 
expected the utmost from his stu- 
dents, but I do not recall that he was 
ever bitterly critical of the few stu- 
dents who failed to respond to the 
challenge of the course. 

In the field of the humanities, 
which deal so largely in emotion, 
many of my teachers have shown 
a deep emotional vigor, but I remem- 
ber most of all Hobson Quinn, the 
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pioneer student of American drama, 
whom I had as a teacher at the 
University of Pennsylvania when he 
was past retirement age. He had 
many serious weaknesses as a teacher. 
He had written many books, and his 
lectures were generally taken nearly 
verbatim from those books, so that 
his lectures were certainly not fresh. 
Moreover he had a disconcerting 
cough, and a tendency to swallow the 
conclusion of many of his sentences 
so that his statements were not 
always audible. Then, too, in my 
day, he was no longer young and the 
robustiousness of physical vigor was 
simply an impossibility. But in his 
deep and genuine love of drama, and 
particularly the American drama 
which he had studied for fifty years, 
Mr. Quinn gave constant evidence of 
a deep and unchanging emotional 
vigor. He spoke of plays that he had 
seen and loved as great expressions of 
art, of others that he had seen and 
despised as weak and shabby counter- 
feits; and as he spoke and reminisced, 
this man of failing physical health 
continued to dominate his classes and 
move like a Titan among his peers 
because of the invincibility of spirit 
so evident to all. 

Last of all I think of the robustious- 
ness Mr. Tead mentions as sometimes 
occurring in a peculiar kind of intel- 
lectual vigor. I believe that nearly 
all of my good teachers have possessed 
this trait to a noticeable extent, but 
more than any other I remember 
Edward N. Hooker with whom I stud- 
ied at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He was not physically 
prepossessing. Though still perhaps 
in his mid-forties, he moved slowly 
about the room, rarely lifted his 
voice, and was obviously dependent 
on the hearing aid he wore at all 
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times. I do not remember either 
that I was particularly impressed by 
his obvious appreciation of the emo- 
tional aspects of literature. Indeed, 
he seemed in some ways a little 
impervious to its appeals. But as 
he began to lecture, what a tremen- 
dous transformation occurred! For 
each day’s assignment we were asked 
to read certain selections from the 
writers of the neo-classical period 
such as Pope or Swift, and certain 
additional selections from current 
criticisms of those writings. Then, 
each day in class, in lectures that gave 
every indication of most careful plan- 
ning, Mr. Hooker wove together both 
types of reading we had done for that 
day into a larger framework inter- 
preting the age and the continuing 
value of the literature. Moreover, 


the lectures were so carefully pre- 
sented, I was able to take them down 
in nearly perfect paragraph form even 


though I had to abridge Mr. Hooker’s 
statements considerably as I wrote. 
This, too, was all done without 
denying the students the right to ask 
questions, so .1at it was by no means 
a one-way flow of ideas. It is appro- 
priate, I think, that this man was 
talking to us about the neo-classical 
period which stressed more than 
anything else the virtues of order, 
harmony, precision, balance, crafts- 
manship, the very sort of thing he 
illustrated so beautifully in his lectures. 
But in his intellectual vigor I think 
of him frequently in his quiet voice 
and unemotional tone weaving to- 
gether the ideas of the past and the 
questions of the present to show the 
complete ease with which his mind 
worked with ideas and fitted them 
into the Weltanschauung of his exist- 
ence. Here was a mind at work! 
The reason I am the more impressed 
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by Tead’s emphasis on robustiousness 
is that, as I have considered several of 
the misfits among my teachers, I 
realize now that it is precisely this 
that they lacked. Potentially, the 
best teacher I ever had was one of my 
language teachers. Gifted with a 
brilliant mind, and genuinely attached 
to his students, he still moves slowly 
across my memory just as he walked 
slowly home from school to minister 
to the acute stomach ulcer that took 
such an obvious toll of all his energies. 
I remember, too, as perhaps my worst 
teacher, my freshman English teacher 
in college. It is perhaps sufficient 
only to say that he was nicknamed 
“Flash” by the students, but, like so 
many student nicknames, it was given 
because of the devastating incongruity 
with which it pointed out its owner’s 
entire shuffling attitude toward life. 


HESE reminiscences are pleasant, 

but I have evoked them out of 
the past to serve a_worth-while 
purpose in the present. For it is 
apparent that a man might have this 
robust quality and lose it, or not ever 
genuinely possess it without feeling 
any void. Indeed, I believe this was 
the larger motivation that recently 
led me to take certain courses in 
education. Possessing at present the 
B.A., B.D., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees, 
I might appear to have reached a 
point of diminishing returns, but I 
had come to perceive a problem which 
I now realize is the greatest obstacle 
to fine teaching in American higher 
education. At a time when I expected 
my teaching to become increasingly 
effective, I have begun to wonder 
whether or not it is effective at all, or 
whether I am simply going through 
an academic routine in desultory 
fashion. - 
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Therefore, it is comforting, and yet 
disturbing, to discover that such is a 
rather common experience among 
teachers: 


Now with various indirect suggestions, 
I have tried to raise in your mind the 
conjecture whether possibly scholarship 
is a fraud. I’m not going to say it is. 
I’m going to offer you, if I can, a kind of 
balancing-pole, by which you will have, 
if you join this curious trade, to walk in 
public an endless slack wire over incred- 
ible abysses. It’s a quivering wire, 
which seems to be constantly and mali- 
ciously shaken, but you will have to walk 
it right through to the day . . . when 
you are retired Emeritus. All your lives, 
you will be teetering on that wire. You 
will never be quite sure whether you are 
uttering words of inspired, really quite 
unprecedented and extraordinary, aptness 
for the development of your pupils’ 
intelligence, or whether you are being 
completely inept. Often you will find 
yourself incompetent enough to be fired 
at once if anybody was intelligent enough 
to see you as you are. You will find 
yourself, during your lectures, in your 
private conferences, quite constantly 
starting sentences without the faintest 
idea of where they are going to end. 
There is no teacher who does a lot of live 
lecturing who doesn’t find himself or 
herself on momentous occasions saying, 
“Now this is one of the most . . .” and 
just folding up there. ... All this is 
concerned with a question I want to 
answer for you and which you must then 
answer for yourselves: ““Am I, or am I 
not, a fraud?”’ That is a question which 
is going to mean more and more to you 
year by year. Att first, it seems agonizing, 
after that it becomes familiar and 
habitual.” 


Perhaps this disturbing introspec- 
tion is one of the reasons that as a 


Richards, Ivor A. ‘‘The Teaching Process” in 
A Handbook for College Teachers: an Informal Guide 
edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1950, 
pp. 8-9. 
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class teachers do not markedly im- 
prove in teaching ability as they get 
older. Based on student evaluation 
at the University of Washington, Dean 
Guthrie makes the following report: 


10. Does teaching effectiveness im- 
prove with experience? The chart in the 
Appendix would suggest that it does not. 
When student ratings are compared with 
number of years since the bachelor’s 
degree the correlation is negligible. 

11. How do instructors compare with 
assistant professors or with associate 
professors? . . . It appears probable that 
any increase of teaching skill in the 
higher ranks tends to be offset by losses 
of enthusiasm and leisure, and the 
increased preoccupation with affairs other 
than teaching that comes with years on a 
college campus." 


Although this may not be the entire 
story, it does appear that a man does 
not automatically become a better 
teacher as he grows older. Certainly, 
this is one of the reasons for the 
probationary period and termination 
policies of larger universities. If a 
man cannot demonstrate ability of 
unusual order within three to five 
years, he will not likely ever be much 
better even though he will, of course, 
be getting more and more experience 
all the time. 

The problem, therefore, is that of 
guaranteeing continuing growth on 
the part of the teacher. For this 
robustiousness we mention is primarily 
a matter of spirit more than body. It 
naturally excludes people with serious 
problems of health, but the great 
enemy to teaching vitality is the 
blight that steals slowly across a man’s 
growth and vigor: 


While everyone avoids the problem of 
the ineffective staff member, it seems 

UGuthrie, E. R. 
a Progress Report.” 
ington, 1954, pp. 7-8. 


“The Evaluation of Teaching: 
Seattle: University of Wash- 
(Pamphlet). 
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that few persons, indeed, have tried to 
examine what makes teachers and 
scholars ineffective. Most of them were 
not born that way, and many of them 
would not have been so judged by their 
elders at the conclusion of their graduate 
training. Something has happened in 
the course of their teaching careers to 
change many of them completely.': 


How is it possible to activate the 
experienced teacher of thirty-five and 
forty so that he continues to teach 
with ever greater effectiveness until 
he reluctantly retires to a_ still- 
fruitful emeritus position at eighty? 
This is, of course, a grave question; it 
far transcends the boundaries of the 
teaching field. But it is especially 
important in the area of college 
teaching, and I must confess it is a 
question I ask in no impersonal 
fashion for someone else. How may 
I strive to guarantee to myself this 
robustiousness so vital to successful 


teaching? 


T APPEARS to me that for the 

teacher the proper point of 
departure in such a study is a re- 
appraisal of teaching itself. As I 
consider life, I believe that men are 
subject to three besetting vices or 
weaknesses. During the early years 
of manhood, they are prey to the 
siren call of pleasure, and succumb 
most easily to the allurements of 
wine, women, and song. In mid- 
passage, they are subject to the 
driving force of ambition, while in 
later life they may fall prey to the 
fevers of hatred and jealousy. At 
least, these seem to me to represent 
the stages of man. It will be noted, 
therefore, that though a man may 
start teaching with great idealism 


12Woodburne, op. ¢it., p. 100. 
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and self-sacrifice, he runs afoul of 
ambition not many years down the 
road. 

I have read somewhere that a 
neurotic individual is simply a person 
who is chronically unable to make up 
his mind. He is torn between two 
purposes, or perhaps two fears, and 
this I think is the reason many 
teachers lose the vitality which char- 


‘acterized their early efforts: They 


are dedicated to the task of teaching, 
with its intangible rewards and per- 
sonal enrichment; but increasingly 
they become ambitious for greater 
prestige and more of the emoluments 
that men seek. And this attraction 
corresponds in time most generally 
with a period when the young teacher 
is just beginning to realize that he is 
no longer in the same generation 
as those he teaches. Some of the 
rapport is gone just at the time the 
teacher begins to wonder seriously 
about the financial sacrifice he has 
previously accepted willingly. Then 
out of this conflict comes a kind of 
settled indifference that destroys the 
vitality that could otherwise enrich 
his teaching and swing him back to 
it with renewed interest and effective- 
ness after he has weighed and settled 
the issues at hand. 

Certainly this is a dilemma that a 
teacher must meet squarely and 
honestly. He must accept consciously 
and willingly the path he has chosen, 
or even at a relatively late period it 
would be wise for him to enter some 
greener pastures. What he must not 
do is drift along for five or ten years 
not wishing to be a teacher and yet 
not wishing to begin another career. 
For this is part of the indecision that 
destroys the strength and blights the 
joy of the teacher. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHER 


In a larger way, however, I believe 
that the teacher must recognize the 
truth that life means growth, and 
that he must make arrangements to 
continue growth even though he 
continues to teach courses that do not 
specifically demand new research or 
even perhaps much of the work he has 
already done. Some teachers recog- 
nize this and settle the question by 
changing textbooks every several 
years. A friend of mine has settled it 
in another rather common fashion, 
but hardly a wise one. He deliberately 
fails to plan his course from week to 
week in the belief that such aimless- 
ness gives him greater room for 
growth and pedagogic activity. I 
have not had the courage as yet, nor 
will I ever have, I think, to tell him 
that he has confused aimless rambling 
with growth. 

A truer growth than either of these 
two make-shifts would be one that 
identifies the teacher with participa- 


tion in life and the overcoming of 


difficulties. Having faced the call of 
financial ambition squarely and hav- 
ing chosen teaching as the better 
path, the teacher will find it increas- 
ingly true that mastery of his subject- 
matter will add enrichment to himself 
and to his courses. Perhaps, indeed, 
a more conscious appraisal of the type 
of research he should do for teaching 
will lead him to greater success than 
he has previously deemed possible, 
for the common testimony would 
seem to be that in enriching his 
students the teacher enriches himself. 

Then, too, there is the possibility 
of growth through the institution 
itself. One of the difficulties of modern 
colleges is the general indifference of 
the faculties to certain organizational 
problems that rise above narrow 
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departmental walls. To the dedicated 
teacher there is an area here for great 
growth, though a slow one, for the 
strengthening of the _ institution 
through his efforts gives the dedicated 
teacher a sense of achievement and a 
sense of belonging almost certainly 
transcending the satisfaction a busi- 
ness man might have in building a 
business. 

Then, finally, there is the growth 
that comes through an honest undcr- 
standing of the students’ problems 
and interests. Too often the teacher 
thinks of the new generation as being 
a poor imitation of his own associates 
when he was young, and he reproaches 
them for all the ways they differ. 
But in doing this he is cutting himself 
off from one abundant source of 
vitality, for if he will change with 
each passing generation he himself 
will partake thereby of the growth of 
succeeding ages. He must make cer- 
tain that his boasted ‘“‘twenty-five 
years of experience”’ is not merely one 
year of experience repeated twenty- 
five times! 

These suggestions are not remark- 
able for any new insight into the 
problems at hand. But I believe 
that the discussion may help to focus 
attention on the need of the teacher 
to maintain a robust attitude toward 
life and his work. It may be the 
vigor of mind, or of emotion, or even 
of body, but vigor of some sort is 
indispensable to his true success. In 
maintaining this vitality, and indeed 
in strengthening it, it seems to me 
imperative for every teacher to do 
two things: First, when occasions of 
doubt arise, the teacher should face 
them honestly and realize that he has 
accepted teaching because it is the 

[Continued on page 293) 


Dialogue in Brassbury 


By HAROLD R. COLLINS 


Campus Echoes 


a shabby section of an eastern 

city calling itself the “ Brass Cen- 
ter of the World,” John Acton and 
Richard Dudley are enjoying a coffee 
break and descanting on the opera- 
tions of the near-by Brassbury Branch 
of the state university. The Branch 
is one of several urban outposts of 
“main campus” upstate in a rural 
area. Acton is a veteran English 


[: Cory’s clean and cozy Grill in 


instructor devoted to the glorious 
craft of writing, and Dudley is a very 
efficient registrar quite worthy of 
being a dean in a much larger institu- 


tion. 
forty. 

Mr. Acton is always full of utopian 
notions for spiking the follies of mass 
education. He dreams of making 
the colleges and universities safe for 
the lovers of books and ideas. When- 
ever he reads a noble pronouncement 
on the aims of higher education in the 
journals of his profession or a college 
reading textbook, he makes a rude 
animal noise. Some of his students 
and most of his colleagues suspect he 
would like to see a crowd of “‘average”’ 
students thrown on the labor market. 

Mr. Dudley, a calm and reasonable 
New Hampshire man, shares his 
friend’s distaste for the assembly-line 
production of complacent mediocri- 
ties, but he is much more moderate 
in his educational views. His forte is 


Both men are just this side of 


extracting the grains of good sense 
from the stock piles of fashionable 
educational absurdities. Distrusting 
all projectors’ schemes and proposals 
for violent change, he favors the 
cautious little reforms that no one 
will notice. 

Acton and Dudley are in that 
prophetic vein induced by examina- 
tion papers, final marks, and letters 
of dismissal. They have been laugh- 
ing rather ruefully about the Sopho- 
more that wrote on an examination 
paper: “A cretin is a devout follower 
of his religion.” Quite naturally they 
have started to talk about—guess 


what?—Who Should Go to College? 


Duptey: Did you hear about the college 
president who suggested that every high- 
school graduate not convicted of a 
felony should be given a college degree 
without attendance at college? He was 
being facetious, of course. 

Acton: He was not being facetious, just 
pretending to be; he was speaking before 
an audience of educators, as they are 
called. Well, I have the answer. It’s 
so simple, so ridiculously simple, that I 
am surprised that even the professors of 
education have not thought of it. 
(Dudley, a Doctor of Education, blandly 
ignores the gratuitous slur on his mentors.) 
Let all the fees go on creeping up, even 
in the state universities, and that’ll get 
rid of most of the lotus-eaters and 
Beotians. ... 

Duptey: The Be-which’s? 
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Acton: The dull, the dull—those born 
to think in slogans and stereotypes, those 
without a spark of imagination, in brief, 
Mencken’s eighty per cent who never 
have an original idea in their whole lives. 
Duptey: Think I know what you mean. 
Acton: Then bring in the bright boys 
and girls from the highways and byways— 
the bright machine-tenders, auto mechan- 
ics, waitresses—who can do quality work 
for us, bring them in with scholarships. 
Duptey: The scholarship boom has 
started already. Scholarship aid has 
increased almost fourfold since 1936. 
Several corporations are matching alumni 
contributions, and Old Ivy has the state 
mapped out in sectors as though for a 
military campaign. The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation gave $3,160,000 
this year. 

Acton (somewhat airily): A mere drop 
in the bucket. I mean a really generous 
program providing board, room, tuition, 
incidentals, and a fund for recreation, for 
books (not textbooks, real books), for an 
occasional music concert or ballet. You 
smile, but we both know students who 
have not done their best work because 
they were worried about money: “Chill 
Penury repress’d their noble rage.” 
(Dudley looks a little puzzled.) That’sa 
line from what one of my world literature 
students called “Allergy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 

Dup.tey: Oh. But where, pray tell, will 
we get this kind of money? 

Acton: This country has a few voluntary 
organizations: women’s clubs, veterans’ 
groups and their women’s auxiliaries, 
churches and their sodalities, mite socie- 
ties, and guilds, chambers of commerce, 
professional associations (like our MLA), 
service clubs and fraternal organizations 
(Let the Lions roar and the Eagles 
scream for my idea!), and unions—they’ve 
got money. And what about municipal 
councils? 

Dup.ey: How in heaven’s name are you 
going to get that kind of money out of 
those benevolent clans? Many of them 
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are already complaining that they can’t 
carry on their present functions—without 
bingo. Aren’t you pestered by little 
cherubs peddling lotteries for churches? 
Municipal councils indeed! We'll be 
putting fifty cent pieces in the parking 
meters? 

Acron: Pshaw, Americans spend that 
kind of money for beer, cigarettes, 
cosmetics, and comic books. Admittedly, 
it'll take some doing. We'll call in the 
Madison Avenue magicians and have 
them wave a mass-media wand over our 
good people. With modern advertising 
and news-slanting techniques we can 
make the education of bright young 
persons a very popular affair. 

Dup.tey: Cynical! 

Acton: Think so? 

Duptey: But aren’t you forgetting the 
usual Santa Claus, the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Acton: I remember Uncle Sam all 
right, but I’m afraid Uncle would only 
be interested in producing mad scientists 
to blow us all to “kingdom come,” or 
perhaps social scientists to manipulate 
us, to mood-engineer us into some 
totalitarian ant heap. 

Dup.tey: Well, be that as it may, you 
have got rid of the lazy, the shiftless, and 
the incompetent from working-class 
families. Then, as I understand you, we 
would have a kind of é/ite of all classes 
and— 

Acton: I freely confess it, the White 
Shoe Crowd. 

Duptey: Well, of course, those gaudy 
playboys would never come to our 
working-class college, but still you are 
letting in the moneyed incompetents. Is 
that fair? Oh, I agree that our young 
people have no more “democratic right” 
to a college education they can’t benefit 
from than they do to being nominated to 
an All-American football team without 
the requisite football prowess; however 
(attempting a diversion), don’t you think 
that our less able students derive some ben- 
efit from—hmm-—attendance at college? 
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Acton: Less than nothing! Even those 
that graduate only get some smugness, a 
great deal of self-conceit, the glib trick 
of talking as though they really knew 
something, and at best—or worst—the 
fine art of discussing current books 
plausibly after a perusal of the Sunday 
book-review sections. 

Duptey: You are severe. The fact 
remains that your educational utopia is 
not fair. I won’t say it’s not democratic 
and have you harangue me about God’s 
undemocratic distribution of brains and 
all that. 

Acton: Well, I’ll admit it’s not fair. I 
would make the playboys pass men. My 
scheme is certainly less unfair than the 
present arrangement by which the able 
student is bored and spoiled, his precious 
talents wasted because he is not worked 
at his own level of achievement and at 
the pace he can go. Why, he could go 
two or three times as fast as our pedestrian 
classes jog along. 

Dubey: With those playboys in the 
classrooms you instructors would still 
have to beam your instruction at the 
C-minus level, as you are always telling 
me. 

Acton: And you are always telling 
me that our gifted students—our Lof- 
fredas, Maculaitises, and Schneiders—get 
such a splendid “educational experience” 
out of rubbing elbows with the suave mob 
of unstudious folk, pick up the social 
amenities and become, oh so beautifully, 
“socialized.”” And I’m thinking that by 
the Grace of God some of the white shoe 
boys will have minds, and that my 
thoughtful people might just possibly 
arouse them from their intellectual torpor, 
give them an “educational experience.” 
Duptey: You’re some sophist, John. 
Acron: O.K., I’m a reasonable man, I’ll 
throw out the white-shoes. Out with 
them. We'll run a_ nation-wide test 
every June qualifying high-school Seniors 
for the privilege of attending the college 
of their choice. Those who don’t qualify 
can take refresher courses in high school 
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(instead of in college after they are 
admitted). 

Duptey: But standardized tests .. . 
Acton: Precisely, Dick, you’re an expert 
in that mystery. You expert measure- 
ments people have been giving us 
scientific data on the ineptness of our 
students, something we painfully know 
already. (Warming to the subject) For- 
ward, educational engineers; fire off your 
batteries of intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests, achievement tests; lay down a 
barrage of what-do-you-call-’ems, directed 
and non-directed interviews, shock inter- 
views, hypnotic interviews. What else 
are you experts good for? 

Duptey: My goodness, John, I wish I 
had your perfect faith in these diagnostic 
devices. The truth of the matter is, I 
can’t really tell who is fit to go to college; 
all sorts of motivational factors—you 
remember Mickelevich? Standardized 
tests in England had him shunted into 
some sort of routine job in agriculture. 
And you'd be fostering that terrible 
intenseness, that academic neurosis of 
the European students—Petrovay and 
Reuther, for instance. 

Acron: Small danger of that in this 
country; students will always be casual 
enough here. You experts could do the 
job. We get a fifth of the high-school 
graduates, let’s get the top fifth, not the 
top forty per cent, if you can call that a 
top. And then we could give those 
selected students the patient care they 
deserve and do a mighty good turn to the 
Republic. A law of diminishing returns 
frustrates our best efforts when we take 
in every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
Duptey: You don’t know how easy you 
have it. Some state universities are 
required by law to accept every graduate 
of an accredited high school. 

Acton: Unspeakable situation, that. 
Those state universities must run sub- 
remedial courses for the poor sticks who 
can’t pass the remedial courses. 
Dup.ey: Oh come, John, come down off 
your high horse, admit our system does 
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weed out the incompetent. Half of our 
students don’t graduate with us; they 
go somewhere else to try again, and I 
suppose many of them fail again and 
gravitate toward a job suitable to their 
ability. 

Acton (triumphantly): Where they be- 
longed in the first place. 

Duptey: Yes, but they’ve had their 
chance. 

Acton: Chances you mean: suspension 
and readmission; moving to colleges with 
lower standards to fatten up the quality 
points, and then readmission, and so on 
and so on. 

Duptey: All right then, chances. So 
they’re not bitter, they’re not blaming 
the system. 

Acton: The heck they’re not; I’ll bet 
their blaming everything and everybody, 
projecting, I think you call it. I recall 
one young man who told me this country’s 
shortage of engineers was due entirely to 
English teachers’ failing too many pro- 
spective engineers. Anyway, I think 
they should be bitter: they’ve wasted a 
lot of precious time, finding their level, as 
you would call it. And these poor souls 
have depressed academic standards, vexed 
and demoralized their college teachers, 
deprived their more promising classmates 
of the teachers’ time and attention. A 
college that waters down its offerings to 
cope with their limitations can’t give 
them any training they couldn’t get 
much more cheaply outside. 

Dup ey (mildly): Well, it’s particularly 
hard on you instructors in the freshman- 
sophomore courses. You preside over 
the elimination process. 

Acton: I don’t mind the difficulty: I’m 
what is called “dedicated.” It’s the 
futility, the wastefulness, the hopelessness 
of it all that oppresses my spirit. I say 
let’s educate those we can educate and 
send the rest into apprenticeship, into 
training programs, or back to the 
factories. 

Duptey: But suppose we be realistic for 
a moment. Segregation of the brightest 
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students isn’t—pardon the expression— 
the American Way. It may have its 
advantages; it certainly has its dis- 
advantages; in any case it’s not in the 
cards. Let’s do what we can in our 
present circumstances. For instance, per- 
haps we could do some informal tutoring 
of our more promising students. (Acton 
raises his arms in a gesture of comic 
despair.) Perhaps you could try a little 
harder to make your students think; 
certainly all of them can do some thinking. 
Do all your quizzes and theme assign- 
ments stimulate thought, or do some of 
them merely require memory or the 
casual, complacent expression of unin- 
formed opinion? Old Ivy gets better 
material than we do, but your friend 
Jouard tells me that Old Ivy students 
haunt the Reserve Book Room and 
hardly ever set foot in the Card Catalog 
Room, where non-prescribed thought 
might be nourished. 

Acton: What you say is true enough, 
and my pedagogic conscience is twinging 
badly, but, holy cow, it’s such dreary 
hard work dragging along the cumber- 
some, inert mass of D’s and F’s that 
you’ve no strength left to... 

Dup.tey: And you might break down 
and talk with some high-school teachers 
and improve the articulation between . . . 
Acton (exasperated by now): You are 
as bad as that Freshman who wrote in a 
theme: “I have learned to live with my 
problem.” What we need is some root- 
and-branch reform. One day the tax- 
payer, that sad beast of burden, will 
demand an educational revolution. Why, 
I hear some admission directors are telling 
applicants with poor high-school records 
that facilities are insufficient . . . 
Duptey: Drink up your coffee. 

to get out those dismissal letters. 


I have 


INCE coffee-shop 


colloquiums 

rarely elicit solutions and the 
useful principles aired in them are 
obscured by the passion for scoring 


|| 
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debating points, the exaggerations of 
argumentative warmth, the extreme 
theoretical stances assumed for the 
sheer fun of it, my dialogue is rather 
more realistic than Socratic. Perhaps 
in fairness to the reader this Purple 
Heart veteran of the Freshman 
English wars ought to hazard some 
sobersided concluding remarks. 
Discounting Mr. Acton’s pictur- 
esque exaggerations, I am willing to 
agree with him that Mr. Dudley is a 
trifle complacent. I think it is highly 
questionable whether our “poor risks” 
(as predicted by high-school marks, 
principals’ recommendations, and 
placement-test results) pay educa- 
tional returns commensurate with our 
expenditure of man power and facili- 
ties. On the other hand, I would 


commend the young registrar for his 
calm reasonableness and especially 
for his lively perception of that “‘soul 
of goodness in things evil.” 


(And I 
should imagine that state university 
officials are presently canvassing our 
problem in this admirable temper of 
mind.) It’s a pity, though, that Mr. 
Dudley’s sense of humor is a little 
atrophied. Quite possibly the ebul- 
lient instructor is pulling the regis- 
trar’s leg a bit when he damns mass 
education out of hand and out- 
Huxleys Aldous Huxley in his scorn 
for the “foreheads villainous low.” 
You might say I have known Acton 
for years; I have often fancied that 
his high-flying aristocratic crochets on 
education for the é/ite were largely a 
pose. 

However, on some issues I take 
Acton seriously. Surely he is right 
about the need for more, and more 
generous, scholarships. “Chill Penury” 
does indeed repress the “noble rage” 
of many of our most promising 
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students: some never go to college; 
others drop out “‘for financial reasons”’; 
still others are grievously harassed by 
overwork and money worries. Per- 
haps the voluntary organizations 
could be mobilized in this good cause, 
but I should be glad to see our state 
and national governments take more 
interest in conserving our most 
precious natural resources—bright 
youngsters. 

Reluctantly, I must confess that I 
am beginning to be persuaded that 
the state universities must abandon 
what might be called their “easy 
come, easy go” admission policies and 
raise the barriers higher against the 
poor risks. Perhaps Acton does not 
exaggerate very much in his impas- 
sioned complaints about the dis- 
couraging, demoralizing toil and moil 
of weeding out the unfit in remedial 
and introductory classes. I do wonder 
if high-school graduates should not be 
required to demonstrate that they can 
profit from a college education before 
they come to the state university. 
Tell it not in Gath, but I feel in my 
bones that the state universities will 
come at last to entrance examinations 
for all applicants—to the music of 
merry we-told-you-so’s from the Ivy 
League. Perhaps high-school marks 
would be useful criteria in conjunction 
with examination results. I under- 
stand that these marks are a fairly 
accurate predictor of college success.' 

Of course, we all know the truth 
of Thomas Fuller’s remark in his 
character of “The Good School- 

[Continued on page 293) 


1The Kent State Guidance Testing Office and 
our Scholastic Standards Committee have published 
a brochure (Kent State University Bulletin, February, 
1956) with interesting statistics in support of this 
view, and a delicate suggestion that very weak 
students might be advised against coming to the 
university. 


General Education Reconstructed 


By LEONARD GOODWIN 


A New Design for College Programs of General Education 


HY should a university have 
a department of general edu- 
cation? There are a great 


number of departments already. They 
represent an imposing number of 
specialized studies: physics, psychol- 
ogy, literature, and many others. 
What can general education add that 
is new and necessary? In the course 
of the discussion we shall discover that 
general education, as thought of here- 
in, fulfills an unusual academic réle. 

Each contemporary department is 
concerned with one area of knowledge 
and depresses or dispenses with the 
study of other areas. The physics 
department, for example, disregards 
the viewpoints and techniques of the 
literary scholar, and the latter neglects 
a detailed study of physics because it 
fails to increase his literary insight. 
In general, each department tends to 
define problems and pose solutions 
to see the world in a different manner. 

In spite of the great number of 
existing studies at least one important 
area of investigation has been neg- 
lected. No specialty is committed to 
the study of the student as a social 
agent. No department is basically 
interested in what the student learns 
and how he integrates this learning 
not as a “physicist” or “literary 
scholar” but as a social being. Thus, 
the department of physics is not 
fundamentally concerned with the 
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social behavior of students at the 
university. It cannot be. Its com- 
mitment is to the investigation of the 
physical universe. The instructor is 
interested in the student only to the 
extent that the student is competent 
in physics. 

The official unconcern afforded the 
student as a person is perhaps most 
strikingly illustrated in terms of the 
psychology department, for the latter 
ostensibly specializes in the study of 
the individual. This study, however, 
is not committed to helping those at 
the university. Psychological theories, 
investigations, and practices have 
little to do with the average college 
student. Much of learning theory, 
for example, is devoted to the study 
of rats or the memorization of non- 
sense syllables by selected human 
subjects. Psychological experiments 
utilizing campus populations are 
sporadic and often have nothing to do 
with college education. Beginning 
courses in “‘personality” or “adjust- 
ment” are usually over-simplified 
versions of complex controversial 
issues. Advanced courses in clinical 
theory are designed to make experts 
of the students not to make them more 
adequate persons. 

Specialists reach the student only 
in terms of their respective fields of 
study and not in terms of the student 
as a human being who must cope with 
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adult living. How the student inte- 
grates this knowledge into his daily 
life, how it affects his beliefs and 
actions is of no concern to specialists. 
At first glance this seems perfectly 
reasonable. Why should they be 
concerned with how a student uses 
knowledge in his personal life? If 
the student fails to make adequate 
use of knowledge, is it not his own 
loss? The answer to this question is 
an emphatic No. It is not just his 
loss, it is society’s as well. We must 
remember that out of the university 
come the future scientists, statesmen, 
industrialists, and teachers of the 
nation. 

The physicist working on nuclear 
weapons or electronic devices for 
automatic factories is more than an 
isolated specialist. His actions have 
vast social, political, and economic 
consequences. Broad consequences 
also attend the actions of the states- 


the 


man who designs legislation, 
businessman who makes investments, 
and the teacher who instructs the 


youth. In addition, college graduates 
hold important positions in com- 
munity and national organizations 
that wield great power. The scope 
and quality of college education is 
more than a personal matter; it has 
ramifications for the entire nation. 
The better the graduates understand 
the relation of their réles to the 
functioning of society, the better they 
can utilize their positions safely to 
direct society. And it is the responsi- 
bility of the university to see that 
students actually gain as great an 
understanding of man and society as 
is possible in our present state of 
knowledge. 

Specialized departments cannot 
meet this responsibility. As we have 
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already indicated, none of them are 
committed to the development of 
students’ social action, and they see 
the world in divergent ways. The 
knowledge they present is fragmented 
and reveals no unified picture of man 
and society. The total result is that 
one does not come away from studies 
in the humanities and social sciences 
with a unified set of concepts about 
why man acts as he does and how 
these acts relate to the development 
of society. Much less does one under- 
stand how all these areas of knowledge 
are used and are useful in social 
action. One instead gains a variety 
of viewpoints some of which are 
irrelevant to one another and some of 
which are in contradiction. 


HE question must be faced as 

to how each student is to be 
helped to interpret and evaluate the 
many viewpoints. How is he to 
integrate them so as to meet modern 
problems? At this crucial point the 
student is deserted by specialized 
departments. They do not and can- 
not help him. It is absurd to think 
that each student can forge an 
integration and discover the signifi- 
cance of knowledge for himself. If 
the sophisticated intellects of the 
specialists have not accomplished this, 
how can the student? Who then at 
the university is to help the student 
integrate knowledge and determine 
its significance in social action? It 
is proposed that a new department be 
created to fulfill this commitment. 
This will be the department of general 
education. 

In order to fulfill its commitment 
the general-education department 
institutes a new type of investigation. 
The investigation consists of an evalu- 
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ation of how students use knowledge 
in campus living. The evaluation is 
carried out not only by general 
educationists but by students as well. 
Thus, students become investigators 
as well as those being investigated. 
This may seem unorthodox if not 
inaccurate and “‘un-objective.” True 
enough we will not achieve the usual 
objective results. But we are not 
interested in merely reporting facts of 
social organization. We wish to 
illuminate and influence the on-going 
process in which students meet the 
challenge of living. The campus 
investigation has a powerful effect in 
encouraging the very thing it is 
investigating, namely, the use of 
academic knowledge in meeting prob- 
lems. A subsequent post-campus in- 
vestigation, carried out by general 
educationists, reveals how students 
use knowledge in their later careers. 
Until now there has been little 
explicit concern about the hiatus 
between knowledge and the use of 
knowledge. There has been much 
occupation with the logic of social 
investigation, but little theoretical 
and experimental concern with how 
knowledge is actually used in promot- 
ing action that resolves concrete 
problems and how this action relates 
to cultural change. The on-campus 
and post-campus studies reveal how 
academic knowledge is used, trans- 
formed, and misused in real-life situa- 
tions. These studies also illuminate 
the relation of action to cultural 
change by themselves promoting 
change. 


AVING established the commit- 
ment and the field of investiga- 
tion of the general-education depart- 
ment, we are almost ready to present 
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the specific courses. One more factor 
must be taken into account, namely, 
the psychology of the students. The 
general-education courses must begin 
at the level of students’ interests and 
abilities and gradually raise this level 
so that students appreciate the signifi- 
cance of campus investigation and the 
over-all aim of general education. 
The general-education department 
administers eight courses which all 
students are required to take during 
their four-year stay at the university, 
one course being taken each semester. 
The courses carry three hours of 
credit each. Thus the total general- 
education program amounts to twenty- 
four hours, one-fifth of the usual 
undergraduate program. These new 
courses replace the usual elementary 
courses in psychology, sociology, 
English, and physical science. The 


remaining four-fifths of the college 
program is left for courses in special- 


ized departments. Let us turn now 
to the specific courses in general 
education. 

The first two courses, Humanics 
and Behavioral Science, awaken 
freshman students to the potential 
use of academic knowledge. The 
former course presents biological, psy- 
chological, and socio-cultural analyses 
of human behavior. Students see 
how these analyses elucidate certain 
personal and social problems. The 
latter course examines more closely 
the scope, assumptions, and methods 
of these scientific approaches, includ- 
ing the contribution of physical science 
to an understanding of human action. 
Students become aware of the lack 
of unity in our knowledge and the 
limitations in our understanding of 
human problems. They see _ the 
importance, however, of achieving a 
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form of unification and using it to 
resolve concrete problems. They are 
in this way prepared for the on- 
campus study.! 

The third course, Campus Living, 
initiates the campus investigation. 
This study involves sophomore stu- 
dents in an empirical examination of 
how they use academic knowledge in 
meeting everyday problems. The 
process of examination acquaints stu- 
dents with another type of analysis, 
community analysis. They discover 
the existence of social structure on the 
campus—the patterns of cliques and 
the struggle for power and prestige 
among students. They discover how 
their interpretations of earlier subject- 
matter depends on their position in 
campus life, and how their use of 
academic knowledge is likewise a 
function of their social position. The 
on-campus investigation makes stu- 
dents self-conscious of factors which 
influence the development and prac- 
tical application of knowledge. The 
campus situation does not reveal 
many of the complexities met in 
society at large, however. It is neces- 
sary for students to see the use of 
academic knowledge in the larger 
framework. The fourth general-edu- 
cation course, University in Society, 
expands the campus investigation. 
Students examine their own behavior 
in light of the educational and admin- 
istrative structure of the university. 
The nature of this structure is related 
to pressures from the outside society. 
Students become aware of such forces 
as the board of regents, influential 
alumni, and professional organizations. 
They relate the impact of these forces 


1References are made in these courses to such 
workers as R. Yerkes, L. M. Terman, Ernest 
Hilgard, Gordon Allport, Floyd Allport, 
Margaret Mead. 


and 
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to the structure of the university as 
well as to their own campus living 
and classroom learning. Students 
consider the logical, practical, and 
ethical aspects of promoting changes 
in campus living and university struc- 
ture. And most significantly they 
attempt certain changes.? 

The end of the University in 
Society course does not end students’ 
participation in the campus study. 
They continue to co-operate with 
general educationists in reporting how 
knowledge is used in campus action. 
Their participation actually becomes 
more valuable as they continue in the 
general-education program and learn 
more about cultural change. 

Students’ understanding of cultural 
change is facilitated by the fifth and 
sixth courses, Technologics I and II. 
These courses are based on the 
assumption that changes in cultural 
patterns are fundamentally bound up 
with changes in technology. In order 
to prepare intelligently for future 
cultural change, it is necessary to 
understand new technical develop- 
ments such as automatic factories and 
the use of nuclear power. Technologics 
is more than descriptive. It provides 
the junior students with a technical 
background that enables them to 
understand the experts who discuss 
such matters as the industrial signifi- 
cance of atomic energy. Even as 
students carry out technical calcula- 
tions they are introduced to the social 
implications of industrial growth, both 
on the community and national levels.’ 
Technologics unites an understanding 


2These courses make use of sociological studies 
and thoughts of such outstanding writers as 
Robert Lynd, Lloyd Warner, J. L. Moreno, and 
Karl Mannheim. 

8The technical material in the courses include 
elementary thermodynamics as applied to the 
industrial harnessing of energy. 
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of physical science with an under- 
standing of the impact of science on 
culture. 

The cultural considerations in Tech- 
nologics prepare the way for the 
seventh and eighth courses in Philos- 
ophy and Social Action I and II. 
These courses introduce senior 
students to philosophies of history. 
Students examine the attempts of 
Comte, Hegel, and Marx to place 
man and his culture in the over-all 
perspective of history. Students ana- 
lyze the assumptions upon which 
Comte based his synthesis of knowl- 
edge and his conception of using this 
knowledge to usher humanity into 
its highest historical stage. They 
compare certain aspects of his attempt 
at synthesis and social action with 
their own, as seen in terms of the 
campus study. The students also 
learn of the important Hegelian and 
Marxian views on the relation of 
ideas to changes in the material world. 
Using empirical data from the Tech- 
nologics courses, students examine 
how changes in material conditions 
interrelate with changes in beliefs. 
Thus students attempt to relate the 
fruitful hypotheses of philosophers 
of history to empirical social investiga- 
tions in the context of contemporary 
social problems. 

As the graduating Seniors review 
the significance of their college learn- 
ing, they discover that important 
issues still remain unresolved. They 
find that our present state of knowl- 
edge is still inadequate regarding the 
question of how man should and can 
use knowledge to safely direct society. 
Their education has prepared them, 
however, to throw light on this issue 
by participating in the post-campus 
study. In this study the students 
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who have graduated continue to 
co-operate with general educationists 
in determining the réle of knowledge 
in action. They thereby provide 
important information to themselves, 
general educationists, future students, 
and our society as a whole. Instead 
of being cut off from contact with the 
university the day after graduation, 
former students continue a meaningful 
contact through the post-campus 
study. This study also establishes 
the validity of the general-education 
program. For it reveals how former 
students use academic knowledge in 
society at large. It indicates whether 
their actions in community and 
national organizations as well as in 
their personal relations are more 
effective as a result of their experiences 
in the general-education program. 


AVING completed our outline 

of the general-education pro- 
gram, one might ask how we expect to 
implement it. How are the various 
courses to be taught? Is it possible 
to get general-education instructors? 
Can the whole program be fitted into 
the structure of the modern university? 
It might seem an impossible admin- 
istrative task to have all students 
take all eight courses. In fact, how- 
ever, it is not unusual for a university 
to require all students to take certain 
courses. A convenient method used 
in such cases, and one applicable to 
general education, is to have a large 
lecture section meet once a week, and 
then have this section broken into 
smaller groups which meet twice a 
week in addition. In the large lecture 
the general-education instructor out- 
lines the topics to be covered, and in 
the small groups the instructors dis- 
cuss these topics with the students. 


‘ 
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This brings us to the question of the 
quality of the general-education in- 
structors. It is apparent that ordi- 
nary specialists are not suited to teach 
general-education courses. What kind 
of academic person is the general 
educationist? 

The general educationist is prima- 
rily a social investigator, but of a 
very special type. He is concerned 
with how students do and can use 
knowledge in social action. He must 
possess, therefore, not only the skill 
to implement social investigations 
but an understanding of the assump- 
tions upon which certain fields of 
knowledge are built. Is this asking 
a person to know too much? Not at 
all, if we differentiate between under- 
standing the basic assumptions of a 
field and possessing in addition de- 
tailed knowledge of material in the 
field. Itis quite feasible, for example, 


to learn the basic assumptions behind 


Newtonian mec:.anics or psycho- 
logical measurement. This under- 
standing in itself would not permit 
one to make original contributions in 
these fields—to be experts in the 
fields. Yet, on the basis of this 
understanding, one can outline the 
potentiality of the fields for elucidat- 
ing human action. General education- 
ists possess that amount of knowledge 
which enables them to judge various 
fields in the light of their contribution 
to explaining or influencing human 
behavior (subject of course to the 
corroboration or correction by experts 
in these fields). General education- 
ists, unlike those in_ specialized 
departments, form a homogeneous 
group. Each of them teaches any one 
of the eight courses and participates 
in the on-campus and post-campus 
studies. 
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S IT possible to recruit a competent 

general-education staff? Existing 
programs of general education have 
difficulty in this regard. Their diffi- 
culty stems from their lack of having 
defined a specific commitment and 
field of investigation for general edu- 
cation. Competent workers are hesi- 
tant to enter a field that is ill defined 
and has no significant research possi- 
bilities. General education as we 
have conceived of it, however, is 
based on an important commitment 
and opens up a challenging new area 
of research. It is reasonable to believe 
that many bright students will wish 
to pursue this research and become 
general educationists. There will be 
of course some difficulty in getting an 
initial staff together. It will have 
to be recruited from among existing 
specialists. But again, the fact that 
we have a new field of significant 
research makes it possible to attract 
competent workers. 

We finally come to the feasibility 
of introducing into an existing uni- 
versity a new department of general 
education. We believe that our 
general-education program is feasible 
in any university where the faculty 
and administration are seriously con- 
cerned with opening a new branch of 
research that helps students more 
adequately use knowledge in social 
action. As we have indicated, the 
administrative difficulties associated 
with a general-education department 
are no more serious than for existing 
departments. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to have administration and 
faculty co-operation. General-educa- 
tion courses cannot be given success- 
fully without some help from special- 
ized courses. For example, students 

[Continued on page 293) 


The Lost Generation of 
College Youth 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


“ “Can one live, believing in nothing?’ 


. . » Yes, if one creates a system out of 


absence of faith, if one accepts the final consequences of nihilism.” 


of a small band of intelligentsia, 

the ferment in the yeast of 
youth, who are interested primarily 
in the things of the mind and in 
formulating a solution for all the 
moral, economic, religious, and meta- 
physical problems of the world. In 
the past, the intellectual advance 
guard used to feel that they had a 
mission in life higher than that of 
indulgence in social pleasures and 
participation in sports; hence they 
experienced, and sometimes right- 
eously cultivated, a sense of alienation 
from the rest of their fellow students, 
the Philistine conformists who were 
mentally unenlightened and spiritu- 
ally unawakened. They were not only 
different but proud of their difference. 
In his autobiography, World within 
W orld, Stephen Spender describes how 
his fellow undergraduates impressed 
him. Interested chiefly in drinking 
and in sports, they were boisterously 
intolerant of anyone who did not 
share their pursuits and passions. 
They were what Spender invidiously 
calls “‘the hearties,” snobbish, class- 
conscious, carrying on the traditions 
of the University, which was in itself 
a hierarchy. He defied them all by 


| ee college campus can boast 


—ALBERT Camus, The Rebel 


wearing a red tie, flaunting his unpa- 
triotic and pacifist sentiments, and 
declaring himself a genius. His worst 
crime was that he read poetry. 

But Spender was too keen and too 
kind an observer of college life in his 
time not to penetrate beneath the 
mask of heartiness his fellow under- 
graduates wore and to sense their lack 
of confidence in themselves, their 
need to be liked. Even at that, 
Oxford disappointed him because it 
did not promote the ideal of the 
educated man, who united body and 
mind, intellect and physique, in har- 
monious balance. The hearties were 
given over to their sports, rowing or 
rugger, their drinking of beer, their 
socializing within a small, select circle. 
They paid but perfunctory attention 
to their studies, enough to get by. 
Very few of these students, Spender 
declares, “brought any sense of voca- 
tion to the problem of what they 
were to do with their lives.” 

Are the intellectual é/ite on the 
American campus today preoccupied 
with a sense of their vocation or are 
they concerned chiefly with taking 
advantage of the main chance? Do 
they seriously debate what they are 
going to do with their lives? Or are 
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they, on the contrary, a “beat” gen- 
eration, not only wary and dispirited, 
but also disillusioned, desperate, lost? 
It is dangerous, of course, to generalize 
about what American undergraduates 
as a whole are thinking, what they 
believe in, what plans they are making 
for the future. No one really knows. 
Frequently they do not know them- 
selves or are unwilling to speak out, 
to commit themselves publicly to a 
philosophy of life. Many are still 
interested in the traditional activities 
of undergraduate life: sports, cam- 
pus politics, campus organizations. 
But among the saving remnant of 
intellectuals, the small minority of 
choice spirits who are trying to 
understand themselves and to define 
their rdle in the contemporary world, 
a temper is manifesting itself which is 
comparatively new and somewhat 
alarming. It is worse than a sense 


of weariness and psychological fatigue. 


It is a state of demoralized fear of a 
particularly dangerous kind: a failure 
of nerve, a loss of faith in life. 


ERHAPS for the first time in 

American history, the young in 
college have become infected with a 
doctrine—Existentialism asexpounded 
by Jean-Paul Sartre—that constitutes 
a virtual denial of life. Unlike early 
Christianity, this species of Exis- 
tentialism is not a cult of ascetic 
renunciation, for Christianity, while 
it depreciated life on earth, did so for 
the sake of gaining a purer, more 
authentic life in eternity, nor did it 
ever question the meaningfulness of life 
in this world as a preparation, how- 
ever austere, for the next. But athe- 
istic Existentialism militantly chal- 
lenges and practically overthrows all 
the values that have sustained civilized 
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man in his relatively brief pilgrimage 
on earth. Since God is dead, morality 
is stripped of all supernatural sanc- 
tions. Each man must assume respon- 
sibility for making his own decisions 
and shaping his own destiny, and 
each one stands alone. The sole 
judge of conscience, the supreme law- 
giver, he has no further need for 
remorse or penance. His existence 
on this planet is utterly without 
justification, and it is this awareness 
of his superfluity that is the genera- 
tive source of his feeling of dereliction, 
his crisis of alienation, his metaphysical 
nausea. He lives in a world of pure 
contingency. Man is a useless passion. 
Death annihilates all obligations. 

As one student put it, “If Sartre is 
right, then my only purpose in life is 
to reach out after happiness in any 
way I can. It does not matter how 
I achieve it. I don’t have to give 
an accounting to anyone. Once 
I am dead, nothing matters. There 
are no categorical moral laws, no 
absolutes. Everything is relative. 
Even a Hitler is right, from his own 
point of view.” 

What is significant in this remark 
is not only that the key term “happi- 
ness” remains undefined, but that this 
student seems to have cut himself off 
entirely, at least in his thinking, from 
the matrix of society and the main 
current of the past, that he speaks 
and presumably acts, if he is con- 
sistent, as an isolated, irresponsible 
monad. Intellectually he has inter- 
preted Sartrean Existentialism to 
mean that he is “free” to break the 
connections that bind him to history 
and to humanity. Forlornly alone 
he stands, morally uncommitted and 
irrational, chasing a will-o’-the-wisp 
of a mythical happiness as if he 
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were the only one engaged in this 
quest. 

A movement directed against strict 
determinism, the philosophy of Exis- 
tentialism, as expounded by Sartre, 
says that man is free, but it is 
notoriously vague as to the kind of 
commitment man should make. Each 
one is theoretically free to act as he 
chooses, without regard for the values 
that others cherish or the tested 
wisdom of the past. Apparently it 
does not matter what a man does, so 
long as he acts. Sartre fails, how- 
ever, to show how anyone can cut 
himself off completely from his past, 
just as he fails to hold up any positive 
ideal of what one is to live for, and 
without some such sustaining ideal 
youth is lost. 

Here we observe the lonely, disin- 
tegrated soul of modern man brood- 
ing on its star-crossed destiny and 
hatching out a metaphysic that points 
to ultimate failure. Each individual 
is uprooted, doomed, without a sense 
of purpose or even a tragic dignity to 
bear him up. He is buoyed up by 
no vision of hope, no possibility of 
redemption. The present offers no 
glimmer of consolation, and the future 
is a blasted, ghastly landscape of 
atomic devastation. The  existen- 
tialists picture most people as lead- 
ing frivolous, unauthentic lives, blind 
to the bitter truth of their useless 
state. Then death overtakes them 
and reduces them to the nothingness 
they refuse to acknowledge. The 
only heroic virtue the existentialists 
exalt, the single genuinely moral 
principle they postulate, consists in 
facing courageously the ontological 
truth of nothingness. 

The fact that a few—and they are 
only a few—college students have 
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been influenced by these negative 
doctrines speaks for itself. But this 
ideological infection did not take 
place in a cultural vacuum. The 
seed of an idea cannot take root unless 
it lodges in soil that is favorable to 
its growth. 

Two world wars led a number of 
young intellectuals to adopt an out- 
look that was not only skeptical but 
cynically debunking. In their des- 
perately confused and lost state they 
turned violently against all the vested 
truths of the past. They would wipe 
the slate clean and begin anew. That 
was their iconoclastic declaration of 
intellectual independence. Rebellious 
and unregenerate, they systematically 
proceeded to flout all the sacred 
canons of conduct formulated by 
their forbears and to repudiate many 
of the established moral values of 
their culture. This was their way of 
revolt against the wasteland of life in 
the United States, its cheap and 
deadening materialism, its dehuman- 
izing emphasis on profit making, 
industrialism, and big business. After 
their graduation from college, a num- 
ber of them settled down in voluntary 
exile in some part of Europe where 
they could live cheaply and devote 
themselves to a life of creative fulfill- 
ment. Hemingway was then one of 
their idols, and they identified them- 
selves imaginatively with the hard- 
drinking, hard-boiled, violent, sexually 
promiscuous male and female charac- 
ters in his fiction. Abandoned by 
God, these characters are governed 
by their instincts and obsessed by 
the thought of the nothingness that 
death will bring, and the only refuge 
against the thought of this all-devour- 
ing nothingness is drink and sex. 
The Hemingway philosophy that 
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appealed so intensely to the young is 
summed up in this quotation from 
A Farewell to Arms: “1 was always 
embarrassed by the words sacred, 
glorious, and sacrifice and the expres- 
sion in vain.” 

In the ’thirties, during the period of 
the depression, there was a brief but 
abortive upsurge of the utopian tem- 
per. The revival of the messianic 
spirit, as embodied in the Marxist 
system, resulted in the emergence of 
the commissar mentality. The “red 
decade,” as it has been called, was 
arbitrary, evangelical, and absolutistic 
in its stress on “salvation.” The 
revolution would usher in a new 
proletarian heaven on earth. The 
curse of social and economic inequal- 
ity would be lifted, and man, uncir- 
cumscribed, kingless, sceptreless, free 
from capitalist oppression, would at 
last come into his own. But with the 
rise of Nazism and the outbreak of 
the Second World War, these mil- 
lenial aspirations turned to ashes in 
the mouth. The acids of disillusion- 
ment ate into the vitals of the young 
as they learned the truth about the 
totalitarian tyranny that the rulers 
of Soviet Russia had instituted. Now, 
faced with the threat of a third war 
waged possibly with atomic weapons, 
they again feel lost as they confront 
the question: What is there to believe 
in and live for? 


O BE sure, not all college youth 

share this gloomy, defeatist tem- 
per. Many have turned to religion 
and found a vital affirmative meaning 
in the Church. Outwardly, too, they 
seem unchanged. They continue to 
attend football games, they take an 
ardent interest in sports, and they 
prepare themselves earnestly for a 
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profession and for what they hope 
will be a useful, well-spent life, but if 
one looks deeper and penetrates 
beneath the surface, one perceives 
that some of them have undergone a 
profound and painful change of heart 
and mind. 

One student declared with convic- 
tion: “Since I must die, since all 
men are doomed to die, it follows that 
I must live so as to derive the greatest 
amount of satisfaction from life. Who 
cares about moral laws? So long as 
I do not harm others, there is no 
reason why I cannot do as I please.” 
Even in this manifest repudiation of 
traditional values, the accent on moral 
responsibility, however faint and con- 
fused, is still to be heard. For a 
number of college students today, 
whether or not they have read the 
novels of Sartre and Camus, are 
troubled by the problem of evil. Are 
good and evil absolute or relative? 
Was Hitler justified in waging a 
genocidal campaign against the Jews? 
How account for the affliction of 
cancer and the inevitability of death? 
Is there an ultimate meaning to 
human life or is the universe and life 
on earth the fortuitous result of the 
collision of atoms? A few of the 
students adopt an attitude of intran- 
sigent skepticism. Everything is to 
be questioned, nothing is to be 
believed. Living as they do in a 
“relativized "universe, they insist 
that there are no binding ethical 
injunctions. They seem to take pride 
in their consistent negations. But 
others, confronted with the unan- 
swerable enigma of human existence, 
fall back on the beliefs they have 
inherited, the faith of their fathers, 
the religion they were brought up in. 

Yet the believers and the Sartrean 
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skeptics, both, appear to have no 
assured faith in the future. Their 
tendency now is to adopt a “realistic,” 
short-range view. Only the immedi- 
ate present counts. What point is 
there is staking one’s life on a prob- 
lematical future, especially when the 
world is in such a bad state? Since 
the world may at any moment go up 
in atomic smoke, they are determined 
to live as richly as they can in the 
present. But how? Unfortunately 
they are uncertain of themselves, 
confused as to what course of action 
to take, for a present that is cut off 
from the past and devoid of a future 
is meaningless, a contradiction in 
terms. 

Coupled with this is a heritage of 
skepticism that has degenerated into 
a militant cynicism. They question 
all things with the old dialectical 
ardor, but they seem to have no desire 
to go beyond this stage of question- 
ing. Everything is to be denied, 
nothing affirmed. They argue, as of 
old, endlessly, but these debates are 
overshadowed by a sense of futility 
and never reach the stage of confident 
affirmation. How many college youth 
today are prepared to speak out 
passionately in behalf of some positive 
and universal life value? Apart from 
those who are confused, waiting to 
make up their mind, and those who 
are religiously committed, there is a 
small number who believe in nothing, 
and that is why they remain uneasy 
residents in the no-man’s land of 
paralyzing doubt. 

That is why, too, trapped in the 
void, they are so receptive to the 
nihilistic ideas voiced by Sartre. 
Hence their preoccupation with the 
metaphysics of death. For the first 
time, these young people face seriously 
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the realization that they must die. 
That is the most disturbing evidence 
of their quasi-neurotic pessimism. 
They are not simply living without 
hope or faith; they have gone beyond 
Hardy’s blighting vision of the blind 
Doomsters; their outlook is patheti- 
cally thanatopsian. It is not the virus 
of morbidity they suffer from but a 
metaphysically alienated state. It is 
as if they had already surrendered to 
death because they feel that funda- 
mentally life is not worth living. 

When the intellectuals in college, 
though actually few in number, fall 
in love with death and call it sweet 
names in many a linked rhyme, then 
it is time to call in the help of a 
psychiatrist. For youth is instinc- 
tively convinced of its own immor- 
tality. Youth and death—these are 
incompatible, mutually contradictory 
terms. Generally the young in col- 
lege, when they are in full possession 
of their powers, feel themselves to be 
invincible, destined by God to eternal 
life, bound to conquer all obstacles, 
full of grandiose if vague aspirations. 
These are the illusions that nourish 
their dreams of glory and moti- 
vate their full round of activities. Now 
that they have become enamored of 
death, apparently convinced of their 
own, perhaps imminent mortality, 
how shall they live in the brief 
interim that remains? They still 
plan to marry and bring children into 
the world, but they do not contem- 
plate such a future with any deep 
conviction. 

The trouble with the few who are 
at odds with life is that they feel 
themselves to be cut off from the 
main stream of humanity. If they 
have severed the bonds that unite 
them organically with the living past, 
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they remain apart too, as we have 
pointed out, from the thrilling adven- 
ture into the unknown that the future 
represents. No longer can they, like 
the hero of “Locksley Hall,” look 
into the future and behold all the 
wonders that will be. Life is no 
longer real or earnest. It has become 
phantasmagoric, frightening, cruel. 
The instinct of love is countered by 
the death instinct. What was once 
taken confidently for granted, the 
links of cultural as well as biological 
continuity that bound one generation 
to the next in one magnetic chain, 
has been badly shattered. Time will 
have a stop. Armageddon is soon 
to be fought. 


HUS, the major problem that 
the college youth of our time 
face is to discover a meaning in life 
which will enlist their deepest alle- 
giance, an over-all purpose that will 


relate them to the ongoing life of 
mankind and call forth their creative 
energies. Since they can find no 
ultimate, satisfying goal toward which 
to strive with single-minded dedica- 
tion, an ideal that will order and 
unify their life, they turn “neurotic” in 
their thinking. They struggle hard to 
escape from the multiple frustrations 
which overwhelm them as they face 
a universe out of which they can make 
no sense and which seems to render 
all activities futile. They are haunted 
by the traumatic awareness that the 
end of the world is not only possible 
but may soon come about. They do 
not, of course, spend sleepless nights 
worrying about the apocalyptic smash- 
up of civilization, but a residual 
anxiety is none the less present and 
colors their negative beliefs. Their 
faith in the primacy and eventual 
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triumph of reason in the manage- 
ment of international affairs has 
received a severe setback. Here is a 
world-wide crisis before which they 
are helpless, and it is this attitude 
more than anything else which has 
reduced their life to nothingness. 
They feel that they are at the mercy 
of mechanical forces turned mon- 
strous which may suddenly catapult 
them into an eternity of nothingness. 
Mankind now possesses the power to 
commit suicide, and many people, 
outside as well as in college, have 
reached the point where they have 
ceased to care one way or the other. 
That explains the nihilistic spirit 
which has captured the minds of a 
small remnant of the young. “If 
really deprived of meaning in life,” 
as Emmanue! Mounier declares, “or 
if really convinced that it is deprived, 
mankind cannot but desire to vanish, 
henceforth indifferent to the threat 
of its own disappearance.” 

What has happened is that the few 
“‘rebels” (to use Camus’ term) among 
college youth have caught a demor- 
alizing glimpse of the possibility that 
all of life in which they once believed 
so passionately is foolish and futile. 
The existentialists tell them (they 
have read Sartre’s Nausea and his 
play, The Flies, as well as the two 
novels by Camus, The Stranger and 
The Plague) that they possess the 
precious gift of freedom, but this gift 
is useless since it is not centered 
around the faith that life is justified 
by living. Without the underlying 
belief, as Baker Brownell points out in 
The Human Community, “that human 
living is itself worth while,” freedom 
is essentially a meaningless concept. 
Freedom for what? It is this loss of 
faith and purpose that has thrown 
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some of “the rebels” among the 
younger generation off balance. They 
do not know where they are going, 
what loyalties to embrace, what 
truths to believe in. Fed on the 
husks of negation, they continue to 
question all things but never get 
around to articulating their beliefs 
and then living what they believe in. 

In the end, of course, they must 
make up their minds and take a stand. 
They cannot afford to wait until all 
the scientific evidence is in. One 
young man said, “I have read a book 
on Existentialism and now I am 
sorry, because everything it says is 
true. All my illusions are destroyed. 
I see clearly the futility of my exist- 
ence, of all existence. If I had not 
read this book, the shadow might 
not have fallen.” He is wrong. He 
could not in any event have escaped 
the contagion of this thought. But 
what is of interest in his remark is 
that his head accepts the suicidal logic 
of Sartrean Existentialism whereas 
his heart protests. He will go ahead 
with his college career, serve his 
stretch in the Army, pursue a profes- 
sion, marry the woman he loves, but 
this ghastly fear that a cosmic joke 
has been perpetrated upon humanity 
will not soon leave him. 

This young man neglected to ask 
how he could build a satisfying life 
on such a spurious metaphysical 
foundation. What constructive vision 
has Existentialism to pass on to the 
young? Whatever college youth can 
wax cynical about, they cannot afford 
to be cynical about what Paul Tillich 
calls the shaking of the foundations. 
But when cynicism is banished by 
the appalling prospect of universal 
doom, the mind can move forward to 
embrace either despair or faith. Some 
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of the young, as we have seen, are 
still plunged in the depths of despair. 
Succumbing to the present destruc- 
tive flux, they resign themselves to 
the tragic futility of existence. 


O BE sure, some have the insight 

to perceive that this obsession 
with nothingness is a time-conditioned 
attitude, the cancerous outgrowth of 
this age of anxiety and catastrophe. 
Every age has had to grapple with 
the threatening powers of darkness. 
What are the multitudinous varieties 
of religion, rituals, arts, philoso- 
phies, dreams, and myths, but heroic 
attempts on the part of man to affirm 
his creative significance in the face of 
death? Only when the will to live 
is perilously weakened does the patient 
give up the struggle and welcome the 
approach of oblivion. Without the 
categorical belief that human living is 
itself worth while, it is impossible for 
man to carry on. And life, a miracu- 
lous gift, becomes intoxicatingly worth 
while when youth realize that they 
are an organic part of their culture 
and bear a burden of social respon- 
sibility. A fuller and wiser knowl- 
edge of history should teach them 
that there is no reasor to despair. 
The dangers that surround man today 
are indeed formidable, but he has 
faced dangerous crises at every stage 
of the historic journey and has proved 
equal to the task of survival. He 
will not only survive but endure. 

It is the young themselves who 
must speak out on these ultimate 
issues and convincingly affirm, by 
their actions as well as their utter- 
ances, that life can be and is worth 
living. They cannot evade the impera- 
tive necessity for committing them- 
selves to one course of action rather 
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than another and assuming respon- 
sibility for their decisions. All their 
endeavors have but one purpose: to 
enrich the collective life of mankind 
of which they are a part. Though 
their lease on life is brief, they should 
know that others will carry on after 
them. The experiment of life will 
not cease after they are gone. Each 
generation strives to add something 
precious and distinctive to the cumu- 
lative meaning of human existence. 
The young are not alone and doomed 
inahostileuniverse. They are all mem- 
bers of their culture. It is that which 
lends meaning to their striving, which 
is the motive force of all their diverse 
activities. Each one seeks to make 
a significant contribution to the vast 
treasure house of human culture. If, 
as a result, he experiences a deep 
sense of fulfillment, it is not primarily 
because of the reward he receives, 
but because he has given of himself 


fully to the continuing human and 


social enterprise. His worth as a 
human being is thereby productively 
afirmed. As Robert Frost wisely 
declared, men work together, “whether 
they work together or apart.” Only 
to the extent that they fulfill them- 
selves creatively in terms of their own 
potentialities are they of singular 
value to society, which is immortal. 


ERHAPS the young in college are 

not in a position as yet to speak 
out hearteningly on these matters. 
If they are at loose ends, it is because 
those who should provide them with 
leadership and light are derelict in 
their duty. But to whom are the 
young to turn for guidance in the con- 
temporary chaos? Which prophetic 
voices, in this age of disbelief, will 
give them a sense of direction? 
Religious-minded students have been 
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deeply stirred by such theologians as 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 
Those not yet prepared to accept the 
religious synthesis have gained moral 
courage and creative faith from Lewis 
Mumford’s humanistic message, his 
reinterpretation of the organic and 
enduring values of the past, in such 
books as The Condition of Man and 
The Conduct of Life. Those among 
college youth who have read his work 
are impressed by his insistence that 
responsibility must be assumed as 
an integral part of the moral life. 
Also inspiring is his calling up a 
vision of the infinitely varied and 
rich potentialities of the creative life. 
At least he bids the young live fully 
and affirmatively, without blinking 
the facts of the irrational, the unpre- 
dictable, and the catastrophic. His 
way moves toward life, and those who 
follow it, he declares, “will prevail.” 
Also influential on the college campus 
today is Erich Fromm with his three 
books: Escape from Freedom, Man 
for Himself, and Psychoanalysis and 
Religion. In his work, the Freudian 
emphasis is modified and enriched 
by an awareness of the need for moral 
commitment, for the achievement of 
self-realization and personal integrity 
as bulwarks against the destructive 
forces of this age. 

College youth, like their elders, do 
not belong to one congregation or 
school of thought, but there can be 
no doubt that they are spiritually 
aroused, if not yet fully enlightened. 
The preoccupation of the few with 
the Existentialism of Sartre is but an 
experimental stage on their road to 
self-discovery and a life of moral 
responsibility. If a few—and we 
have deliberately stressed the fact 
that they represent but a _ small, 

[Continued on page 294] 


Reason and Morality 


By KAI NIELSEN 


“The main thing needed to make the world happy is intelligence.” 


disturbingly perplexing passage in 

the Bible, God speaks darkly of 
our knowledge of good and evil. The 
narrative runs as follows: “And the 
Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, ‘Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’”” Knowledge of good and 
evil, we are told, will open our eyes 
and we shall be as gods. Possessing 


I: A profoundly beautiful but 


such knowledge, man would become 


wise. In the biblical narrative there 
is even the anxiety that man might 
well take hold “‘of the tree of life and 
eat thereof and live forever.”” The 
temptation to be “‘as gods, knowing 
good and evil,” is not only the 
temptation of Faust, but also man’s 
perennial moral predicament. God 
cast Adam and Eve from the garden 
for eating of the “forbidden fruit.” 
Moral knowledge is essential for wise 
action; yet knowledge of the secrets 
of the springs of good and evil may 
bring us, so some have felt, in league 
with the Devil. 

Every age reads its myths differ- 
ently. Modern man is heir to the 
perennial moral predicament, but he 
is heir to it in a unique manner. The 
secrets of nature are increasingly ours, 
but the secrets of good and evil 


—Bertrand Russell 


remain hidden. Modern professors 
of physics would not dream of using 
the works of Kepler, Galileo, or 
Newton as textbooks, but in moral 
philosophy the student goes back 
much farther to read Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Stoic and Epicurean philoso- 
phers, whose works are read not as 
museum pieces but as real sources of 
wisdom about how we should act, live, 
and die. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that we seem 
to be gaining knowledge of good and 
evil from another quite different 
source. Psychologists, psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, social psychologists, 
sociologists, and cultural anthropolo- 
gists are slowly winning this knowledge 
of human nature. Specialists from 
these disciplines, working singly and 
in interdisciplinary teams, are slowly 
amassing reliable predictive knowl- 
edge about man and his place in 
nature. The skeptic might well 
remark that human nature is too 
complicated ever to be put in a 
formula. But we are slowly gaining 
testable knowledge of the nature of 
the exceedingly complicated animal 
we call the human animal. With the 
sense of fallibility and the modesty 
that is always a part of true science, 
some knowledge of why we act as we 
do is being garnered. 

Part of modern man’s moral pre- 
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dicament arises because of his reac- 
tions to this new knowledge. Morality 
is concerned with guiding the actions 
of human beings. The new science 
has given us some startling knowledge 
about man’s actions and the varied 
motives for his actions. In under- 
standing the motives and structure of 
man’s acts through depth psychology 
and the varied nature and extended 
range of his actions through cultural 
anthropology, we seem to have 
wrested from nature the very secrets 
of the knowledge of good and evil. 
But we—and this includes the scien- 
tists as well as the rest of us—are 
ambivalent about this: we want, at 
one and the same time, both to 
accept and to reject this knowledge 
as true knowledge of good and evil. 
We feel strongly that something is 
wrong with a scientific account of 
good and evil which tells us what és 
the case, not what ought to be the 
case. The scientist predicts our 
actions; he does not tell us what we 
ought to do. He knows about our 
decisions, choices, and attitudes, but 
he does not make our decisions, 
choices, and attitudes. We feel that 
we ought to make our own decisions; 
we may go to someone for moral 
advice, but we feel we should be 
responsible for our own attitudes and 
moral choices. We may confess to a 
priest; taking him to be an instrument 
of God, we accept unconditionally his 
moral advice. But we remain respon- 
sible for going to him and for accepting 
the criterion of this particular church 
as our criterion of good and evil. 

If we are going to be moral agents 
at all, we cannot avoid personal 
responsibility for our choices and our 
actions based on those choices. To 
make a choice is one thing and to 
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have scientific knowledge about this 
choice is another. Science amasses 
facts, including facts about our moral 
evaluations, but we must make and 
be responsible for our own moral 
appraisals through struggles carried 
on in the recesses of our own inner- 
most souls. But, if this is the case, 
the knowledge of good and evil again 
becomes a “misty thing,” an “in- 
tensely private” thing that we can 
hardly understand ourselves, much 
less communicate. 

As we emphasize this facet of our 
predicament, the other side of our 
ambivalence comes to the fore. All 
our knowledge of the nature of human 
nature cannot be for nought. It 
must, we wish to say, have some 
relevance to the basic human ques- 
tions: What shall I do? How shall I 
act? How shall I live and die? At 
one and the same time, we seem to 
have a knowledge of good and evil 
and we seem not to have a knowledge 
of it. We seem to be about to grasp 
“the tree of life” and, at the same 
time, it seems as far from us as ever. 
It is this human dilemma which is a 
part of your lives and mine, that I 
would like to discuss. In unraveling 
this puzzle, we shall begin to unravel 
man’s modern predicament about the 
“forbidden fruit.” 


OW has our increasing knowledge 

of the nature of man affected 
our knowledge of good and evil? In 
the first place, cultural anthropology, 
the science of man in his varying 
habitats, has made us increasingly 
aware that we are but one tribe 
among many tribes. We can no 
longer say, with the confidence of the 
Greeks or of our Victorian ancestors, 
“There are the Greeks and there are 
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the barbarians. There are morally 
developed civilized people and there 
are wild savages living like beasts.” 
You will object that you cannot 
compare us to disease-ridden savages 
who can neither read nor write, who 
lack cars, thermostats, refrigerators, 
and the other joys of chastely sealed, 
sterilized, comfortable living. But 
without challenging the values of our 
science or entering into a one-sided 
diatribe on the inadequacies of our 
culture, let me compare and contrast 
our moral predicament with the moral 
predicaments of those other tribes that 
we choose to call “barbarian.” You 
may see how our scientific knowledge 
of other moralities, or other ways of 
life, raises moral questions for us about 
the adequacy of our own morality. 
We turn with just pride to our 
science and our complex culture with 
its economic and technological devel- 
opment. But sometimes we forget 


that we pay a human price for this. 


To have the values of technological 
advance we must give up some other 
values. Just as one frequently must 
choose between an extended vacation 
and a new car, so one cannot have a 
modern  success-oriented industrial 
civilization without its corresponding 
pressures. American sociologists have 
made much of our success ethic. 
David Riesman puts it aptly when 
he writes: 

. . . In America, “success” is central; 
we are provided with a catalogue of 
what is success and what is faiiure, and 
nothing matters except achieving the first 
and avoiding the second.! 


If we are to have better scientists, the 
work, the mastery of skills, the rush of 
daily living will, nay must, increase. 


\[ndividualism Reconsidered and Other Essays. 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1954, p. 56. 
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We channel our young people into the 
increasingly long disciplines of science, 
medicine, and law by holding before 
them a success morality. But every- 
one does not have the ability or 
fortune to get to the top, and even 
those who do often do not find 
happiness there. Somehow the striv- 
ing which started as a means to an 
end has become the end. One seeks 
restlessly for success after success 
even after one has found a place in 
the sun. 

This drive of our success-oriented 
culture invades even contemporary 
middle-class attitudes toward leisure. 
Leisure is the free use we make of our 
spare time. To do something leisurely 
is to do it deliberately, slowly. It 
is both a semantic and psychological 
paradox that in our success-oriented 
culture leisureliness is pursued with 
such a dogged determination that it 
is quickly destroyed by the very 
conditions that we set for attaining it. 
Likewise, the forced gregariousness of 
modern suburbia breeds “the lonely 
crowd” with an emotional life that 
David Riesman has well described 
as “characterized by a pervading 
anxiety.” A Crestwood Heights, 
schooled to pursue a gregarious ver- 
sion of “the good life,” lacking any 
clearly defined goals of achievement, 
too often loses itself in perpetual 
directionless ‘“‘other-directed”’ striv- 
ing.2 Or, there are others who never 
quite make this happy, happy state 
but, taking to heart our success 
morality, as the family in The Death 
of a Salesman, spend life in anxiety- 
ridden, totally unrealistic behavior. 
There are even a few unfortunates 


20p. cit., Chap. 13. For a full, carefully docu- 


mented study of American suburbia, see John R. 
Seely, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. sley, 
Crestwood Heights (New Y ork: Basic Books, Inc., 1956). 
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who, though they share our success 
ideals, are cut off in the very beginning 
from any possibility of realizing those 
ideals. Sharing success ideals with 
those of us who are more fortunate, 
they are doomed to live a life of 
purposeless neurotic frustration. Re- 
call for a moment Mig in Carson 
McCuller’s The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter, or Bigger in Richard Wright’s 
Native Son. Or call to mind the 
motion picture, On the Waterfront. 
Or if all these fictional examples seem 
vaporous to you, I ask you to recall 
in memory or, better still, go and see 
the pitiful imitations of our success 
ideals in Harlem or its adjoining 
Puerto Rican district. It is not only 
that we have poverty and squalor 
there, but also that we have masses of 
people setting their sights on goals 
they can never achieve and living 
lives of hopeless frustration. 

I have overdrawn the picture 


deliberately so that the marks of 
some of the frictions of our success 
morality may be seen vividly. Our 
mental hospitals are jammed; divorce 


rates, alcoholism, juvenile  delin- 
quency flourish like the green bay 
tree. And, an increasingly large 
number of people have—at least at 
times—a strange sense of emptiness 
or hollowness in their lives. Why 
the new house; why the new car; the 
woods are burning and there are new 
worlds to be conquered, but so what? 
Yet somehow we feel that it is right 
to strive, right and good to make 
something of ourselves and perhaps of 
our world. 


UT other tribes, other experi- 
ments in living, have not taken 
this to be so self-evidently right. 
Let us take one example. The 
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Polynesians, except where Western 
values have been imposed on them, 
do not take our success morality as 
a guide to life. Rather, they are 
basically concerned with what our 
social scientists like to call “‘inter- 
personal relations”; one finds one’s 
place in a large family. Once we get 
beyond the romantic stage of dream- 
ing and saying something like “How 
nice it would be to be a Polynesian,” 
or “How nice it would be to have 
been ‘a Greek in the time of Pericles,” 
we come to see—our wishes to the 
contrary—that as there is no “golden 
age,” there is no “promised land.” 
The Polynesians have leisure and a 
freedom that we find appealing, but, 
as Margaret Mead has remarked, one 
Polynesian is rather like any other 
Polynesian. Nothing happens in 
Polynesia. But even to expect some- 
thing to happen is to project Western 
goals on the Polynesians. They do 
not want or expect anything to 
happen. Thereisno Middletown sense 
of progress to a bigger and better 
Polynesia. The old ways are per- 
fectly all right. But there is a 
cultural choice here and for this 
choice one must pay a price. The 
Polynesians do not have radio or 
television, and lacking a developed 
science, a Polynesian must bear a 
toothache with equanimity. 

My point here is not to rank tribal 
moralities. Rather, I wish to point 
out that our scientific knowledge of 
other ways of life has posed a problem 
for us in our quest for a knowledge of 
good and evil. We can no longer so 
easily or so confidently say our ways 
are right and the ways of the foreigner 
or outlander are wrong. We have 
become aware of strains and tensions 
in our own moral life, and see that 
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other ways of living, strikingly differ- 
ent from our own, have something to 
be said for them. We have a 
marvelous technology and the com- 
modious living that goes with it, but, 
as Erich Fromm has pointed out, we 
pay for it with a marked tendency 
to what Hobbes long ago called “the 
struggle of power after power that 
endeth only in death.” And we have 
not learned, nearly so well as other 
societies, how to live with each other. 
The Polynesians excel in that, but 
they have not written great epics, 
they have not subdued the entire 
world, and they have not developed 
a science with the healing wonders of 
medicine. Everything is up to date 
in Kansas City; but Polynesia, until 
we arrived, had hardly changed in 
centuries. But one cannot reason- 
ably or automatically place a positive 
value on change, or even on develop- 
ment. In saying that the other tribe 
is less civilized or is barbaric, we 
are saying it is different from our 
tribe and are expressing our feeling of 
superiority to that tribe. But knowing 
something about the moralities of 
other cultures, we can no longer just 
so simply assert that ours is the right 
way. Knowledge of the tree of good 
and evil seems to strike at our moral 
confidence. 


HIS failure of nerve seems to be 

intensified by the following con- 
siderations. We see these different 
cultures selecting different criteria 
for acts that are to count as right and 
desirable. But to grade these various 
criteria we must ourselves assume 
some standard of evaluation. One 
might hoist up the world, but first 
one must have some place to stand. 
Similarly, in recognizing the need for 
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some standard with which to evaluate 
the moralities we observe, we are 
faced with the unnerving question, 
Whence comes this standard? If we 
have a ready standard, how do we 
justify it? If we do not have a 
standard but are looking for one, how 
could we possibly know when we 
had the right one? And, there is the 
disturbing question: Is this standard 
that seems to us categorical only an 
expression of a cultural preference 
after all? Is this seeming absolute 
just a whim or fancy? If we are 
clear-headed, do our moral choices, 
like our choices between beverages, 
become just a matter of “paying our 
money and taking our choice”? 

There are many elements in our 
intellectual life that push us in that 
direction. Let me mention just one. 
The existentialists talk of moral and 
political obligations as basically a 
matter of non-rational commitment 
or decision. They think we choose 
without a rational basis and then 
passionately live that choice, not 
asking about the absurdity or non- 
absurdity of the basis for the choice. 
In fact, there is no rational basis for 
the choice. One flips a coin and on 
that flip one lives one’s life. 

Albert Camus, a contemporary 
French literary philosopher, gives us 
a clear example of a philosophy of 
life based on this notion of arbitrary 
choice or arbitrary commitment. 
Camus believes that moral ideas are 
projections onto the world of our 
own innermost wishes. In reality 
the world is an absurd, irrational 
world and not the rational world of 
our personal or culturally inherited 
fairy tales. There is no purpose in 
nature; and neither man nor history, 
Christian and Marxist mythology to 
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the contrary, is going anywhere or has 
anywhere to go. If one believes 
moral ideas have a rational basis, one 
only gets taken in by a myth. 

Camus at one time spoke of a kind 
of man he called “the absurd man,” 
who lived without illusions about 
the rationality of this world or the 
objectivity of moral valuations. He 
smiled and watched the human 
comedy. He stood back and watched, 
indifferent to the gyrations of man. 
He was truly an outsider. But in his 
later works Camus begins to empha- 
size increasingly that, psychologically 
speaking, one cannot live without 
commitment; that is, one cannot live 
indifferent to good and evil without 
having feelings of guilt or without 
feeling a sense of responsibility for 
one’s actions. Like Sartre, Camus is 
keenly aware that men cannot escape 
commitment. Yet Camus does not 
back down on the discovery of his 
absurd man; that is, the discovery 


that objectively speaking, each man 
lives a meaningless life in an irrational 
world. But fully accepting these 
conclusions, a man living without 
illusions can give purpose to his own 
acts by rebelling against the estab- 


lished order. One’s acts, however, do 
not then, by some kind of magic, 
become instances of some supra- 
personal moral truth or public 
philosophy. But by acting, by 
involving one’s self, by attacking 
pretense and stupidity from the 
political right, the political left, or 
from the fake pillars of one’s 
community, one can give a kind of 
purpose to one’s actions though one 
still does not rob them of their 
vanity But to many ordinary 


%For a judicious critique of these general 
existentialist claims see W. D. Falk, “Moral 
Perplexity,” Ethics, LXVI (January, 1956), pp. 
123-31. 
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people and to many philosophers, this 
existentialist kind of solution is no 
solution at all. Morality still remains 
a matter of paying your money and 
taking your choice. Riding hard our 
personal choice does not help one iota. 


S WE reflect on this, the other 

side of our ambivalence about 
knowledge of good and evil begins 
to reassert itself. We—though with 
an effort of will—regain our nerve. 
We want to say, “But any argument 
that leads to the absurdity of asserting 
that moral assessments are merely a 
matter of arbitrary choice must be 
wrong.” Here I think our native 
courage or common-sense dogmatism 
(call it what you will), though con- 
fused and confusing, is fundamentally 
right. However, it is very difficult 
to show in a philosophical sense how 
it is right. At least some ethical 
arguments are reasoned and are not 
just expressions of what a nineteenth- 
century English poet called ‘‘the 
whims of mortal will.” 

There have been a number of 
traditional attempts to meet this 
problem of moral skepticism. I cannot 
possibly in this essay describe these 
traditional theories, much less ade- 
quately criticize them. It will have 
to suffice for me to remark that none 
of the traditional answers to this 
problem of justification in ethics has 
been able to achieve anything that 
even remotely approaches general 
acceptance by philosophers. There is 
a great deal of talk among philosophers 
today about “the deadlock in ethics” 
or “‘the impasse in ethics.” There is 
even some fairly loose and confused 
talk about the “failure of communica- 
tion in ethics.” But there is no 
general agreement about which theo- 
ries, or even which approaches to 
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ethical theories, are the most ade- 
quate. There is, however, a wide- 
spread conviction that the traditional 
theories are inadequate. 

There seems to me to be a way out 
of this so-called impasse in modern 
ethics. What I have to say is less 
designed to meet other philosophical 
theories about morality than to show 
that any over-all skepticism about 
the validity of all (nat just some) of 
our moral judgments is plainly absurd. 
My basic argument is that if we 
understand the kind of functions or 
réles that morality (any morality, not 
just yours and mine) plays in the life 
of any culture, we will come to see 
that there are natural criteria or 
standards for moral appraisals. They 
are more Protean than has generally 
been recognized, but there still are 
objective, natural criteria. There are 
some moral evaluations that it does 
not make any sense at all to doubt. 
If we understand what morality 
accomplishes in a community of 
people, if we are committed to try to 
reason morally rather than amorally 
or non-morally, certain reasons can 
be shown to be good reasons and 
certain reasons can be shown to be bad 
reasons, morally speaking. 

I shall now try to unpack this 
bald and controversial contention. 
People frequently appeal to “divine 
revelation” as a basis for their moral 
appraisals. But then there is the 
immediate paradox that if we go 
beyond our tribe we find literally 
thousands of distinct divine revela- 
tions all claiming to be “the divine 
revelation.” We need some way of 
differentiating the real thing from the 
counterfeit. One way of avoiding 
this difficulty is to appeal, in a 
reasonably common-sense manner, to 
what are called by some philosophers 
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“natural moral laws.” These natural 
moral laws are supposedly given to us 
by God, but none the less they are 
moral laws that we can discern with 
our unaided reason, laws we just 
directly intuit to be true and uni- 
versally applicable to all mankind. 
They are self-evident moral laws; that 
is, moral laws that cannot be doubted. 
This argument was fully stated by 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the Middle 
Ages, and it has been restated by 
contemporary scholastics. Most re- 
cently, Walter Lippmann and the new 
conservatives have set it at the center 
of their “public philosophy” as a dam 
against the “moral chaos” of the 
twentieth century. But what is a 
basic “moral law” in one culture is 
not a basic moral law in another. 
What is a “self-evident” moral truth 
in one tribe is not at all self-evident 
in another. 

It is natural at this point to appeal 
to our science of human nature, but 
scientific theories and explanations 
can never be self-evident. Forsaking 
self-evidence, to look carefully and 
objectively about us we will find, 
as a matter of empirical fact, that there 
are a few very general moral rules 
that are accepted universally by all 
cultures and all tribes. Certain basic 
motifs are common to all cultures and 
are accepted, though with varied 
applications in varied contexts, by all 
men. The late Ralph Linton com- 
mented: “As the social scientist’s 
acquaintance with a large number of 
cultures improves, he cannot fail to 
be more impressed with their simi- 
larities than with their differences.” 


CIENCE grows out of common 
sense. When we spoke of natural 
moral laws in a common-sense con- 
text, we were appealing to certain 
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fairly obvious moral criteria that no 
man, except in his study, could reject. 
We discover scientifically that certain 
of these natural moral laws are 
operative in all cultures. Our science 
of human nature, far from refuting 
natural moral law theories, has in fact 
supported them. 

But as a logical basis for a so-called 
science of morality, this “scientific” 
natural law theory has a basic flaw, 
which makes a_ purely scientific 
morality based on a unified science of 
man not only mistaken in detail but 
mistaken in principle. For example, 
it is frequently held that it is a 
natural moral law that “murder is 
wrong.” Anthropologists have dis- 
covered that what is called unjustified 
killing, that is, murder or wanton 
killing, is regarded as wrong in all 
cultures. But just what will count 


as “‘unjustified killing” and what will 
count as “justified killing” varies 


from culture to culture. Killing by 
capital punishment is legal and is 
regarded as moral by some groups. 
But in some groups it is not. legal 
or moral, and the use of capital 
punishment would be called murder 
and not justified killing. Where the 
line is drawn between killing and mur- 
der (wanton killing) varies from tribe 
to tribe. The fact that a certain kind 
of killing is regarded by all people as 
wrong does not by itself make this 
killing wrong. In confusing factual 
statements about moral appraisals 
with the moral appraisals themselves, 
a scientific morality goes astray. Sci- 
entific facts are needed, but the basic 
flaw in such an approach is that 
science tells us what people say is 
good or evil, not what is good or evil, 
the first being an is statement about 
what people regard as wrong, the 
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second an ought statement admonish- 
ing one not to do certain things. These 
are of different logical orders. From 
a statement of fact, no moral state- 
ment can be derived by the rules of 
valid deduction in formal logic. If 
we do not have an ought in the 
premises of an argument, we cannot 
get an ought in the conclusion. 
Because it fails to note this logical 
difference between moral appraisals 
and statements of fact, any appeal to 
facts about human nature as a basis 
for morals is inadequate. 

These negative considerations do 
not augur well for my positive claim 
that there are good reasons in ethics. 
Let me now try to right the situation. 
We have seen we cannot, by the use 
of the forms of valid inference in 
formal logic, derive an ought from 
an is. We have also seen that we 
cannot disregard, if we are to be 
reasonable, information about human 
nature in making moral appraisals. 
Thus we have a paradox; we seem to 
have moral knowledge, but when we 
analyze it we find we have only factual 
knowledge. The ought seems elusive. 
But once we note that moral knowl- 
edge is not a theoretical knowledge 
about what is the case but is a 
practical kind of knowledge or reason- 
ing used to guide actions, the philo- 
sophical paradox will disappear. If 
we note carefully the kind of job 
moral reasoning is designed to do, we 
can see that it is as reliable as 
theoretical reasoning or scientific 
reasoning, though it is of a radically 
different nature. Like scientific knowl- 
edge, it will give us reliable objective 
knowledge, but such moral knowledge 
is not self-evident knowledge. In 
either science or morals, to search for 
self-evidence is to search for a will-o’- 


REASON AND MORALITY 


the-wisp. Let me develop my con- 
ception of moral reasoning. 


ORAL knowledge is not knowl- 

edge that will give us a final 
book of moral rules. Such a book of 
rules constituting all of moral knowl- 
edge is impossible in principle, in view 
of the kind of activity that morality 
is. It is impossible for the same 
reason that it is impossible to produce 
a driver’s manual that could cover 
every situation and constitute a 
knowledge of driving. A man can 
no more learn to be moral from 
reading a book of rules or studying a 
scientific treatise than he can learn 
to drive from reading a driver’s 
manual. Moral knowledge is prac- 
tical knowledge. It is a matter of 


knowing how. This is a distinct kind 
of knowing from knowing that, or 
knowing theoretically. Morality plays 
a certain réle in human life, and by 


understanding this practical rdle, we 
will find there is no extraordinary 
puzzle about how some (though, of 
course, not all) of our moral appraisals 
are rationally justified. 

In saying this I do not become an 
apologist for the mores of our tribe 
any more than I become an iconoclast 
attacking such mores and urging a com- 
plete “transvaluation of values.” Iam 
only attacking the contention that all 
moral utterances always are merely 
expressions of human weal and woe, 
with no possible rational justification. 

There is another consideration. 
When we make moral claims, we seek 
to guide actions and alter behavior. 
If you say that a given alternative is 
the best among several, you have 
already committed yourself to try to 
act on this alternative. If you say 
something is good or something ought 
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to be done and then you yourself 
do not try to do it, people do not 
believe that you really meant what 
you said. Moral utterances are de- 
signed to guide conduct and alter 
behavior. They are only incidentally 
scientific predictions. They have a 
kind of dynamism and moving appeal 
that scientific statements usually do 
not have. If there could be a person 
who was totally unfeeling, moral 
language would be quite meaningless 
to him. 

Another feature is important in 
trying to understand the function of 
morality in our life. When we make 
a moral judgment, we are certainly 
concerned to guide conduct, in a 
particular way. Not all judgments of 
practice are moral judgments. We 
are concerned to guide conduct so 
that we all can live together in 
relative peace and harmony. We 
seek an abundant and harmonious 
life for ourselves and for our neighbors. 
And in times like ours when various 
cultures are in close association, our 
neighbors are the world. 

Let me put this general point in a 
somewhat different way. All of us 
have many wants, desires, needs, 
wishes, interests, and goals that 
we seek to satisfy. Some of these we 
call social, some asocial, and some 
antisocial. I may have a desire to 
burn up New York City because I 
would like to see the red glow against 
the night sky. From the sea it would 
make a good sight. But to affectuate 
such an antisocial desire is regarded 
(to put it mildly) as morally wrong. 
The reason for this, and the reason 
why antisocial desires are classed as 
wrong, is not mysterious. To know 
this does not call on us to appeal 
to revelation, or to a mysterious 
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natural moral law, in the manner of 
Aquinas or Lippmann. Very simply 
morality is the kind of activity that 
is concerned with regulating and 
mediating between desires and inter- 
ests. Its function is to guide conduct 
so that we can all realize as many of 
our individual desires as are com- 
patible with the desires of our fellow 
men. 

This does not make all good desires 
only those desires which the great 
majority of men seek. It leaves 
room for unique and _ individual 
desires. I am peculiar enough to like 
harpsichord music, but the realization 
of my desire is not wrong. Asocial 
desires are not antisocial desires. But 
it is wrong if I play my harpsichord 
music so loud at two o’clock in the 
morning that my neighbors cannot 
sleep. 

From this general conception of the 
functions of morals we can—assuming 
we wish to be moral—get a general 
standard for evaluating moral rules. 
We have an activity called morality 
because people under most circum- 
stances wish to live and wish to 
live together peacefully. Because 
we have such desires, we have 
an activity or form of life called 
morality which has the practicalistic 
function of guiding our conduct so we 
can live together without, as Hobbes 
put it, fearing constantly a violent 
and hasty death. This is the basis 
for judging moral rules and with these 
justified moral rules we have the basis 
for judging moral acts. 

What I have just said does not imply 
that all moral decisions or moral 
choices are clear-cut or easily resolv- 
able. Anyone who has experienced 
the anguish of a serious moral decision 
knows that any philosophical theory 
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making claim that moral decisions are 
easily resolvable must be false. Our 
non-textbook moral problems arise in 
unusual situations and usually involve 
a conflict of moral principles. Often 
it is difficult to decide which desires 
are compatible with other desires; 
often it is difficult, almost to the 
point of impossibility, to determine 
just what our real desires are. Freud 
has made us well aware of this. In 
resolving the two objections just 
mentioned, our scientific information 
about human nature becomes most 
important. But it does not make 
ethics a science. Rather, ethics is a 
practical activity that uses scientific 
information in guiding conduct. 

In an unusual situation an indi- 
vidual must weigh the various con- 
siderations and decide for himself just 
what todo. And, as Aristotle taught 
us long, long ago, no book of rules 
can make it unnecessary to make this 
effort. But man does not decide 
baselessly on the flip of the coin, as 
Camus and our existentialists suggest; 
rather, in virtue of the kind of activity 
that morality is, man has reliable and 
objective guiding principles in his 
quest for moral wisdom. These guid- 
ing principles, together with the 
ability to apply them intelligently in 
unique situations, constitute our 
knowledge of the tree of good and 
evil. 


UCH hard won and indispensable 
knowledge of good and evil is, 
of course, essential in a rational life; 
and a discussion and clarification of 
these basic ideals of reasonable living 
is crucial in the educational program 
of the college. By now it has become 
a platitude that the development of 
[Continued on page 294] 
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Large and Small Sections in 
College Classes’ 


A major problem with which insti- 
tutions of higher education are con- 
fronted is how to provide adequate 
instruction for the increasing number 
of students. The demand for quali- 
fied instructors is increasing; yet 
graduate schools are not training a 
sufficient number to permit staffing 
at the required advanced-degree levels 
now maintained by most institutions 
of higher learning. 

To handle adequately the problem 
of increased enrollment, college and 
university administrators are faced 
with the implementation of one of 
several possible policies. One of these 
is increasing student-teacher ratios 
and thereby caring for the enrollment 
increase, a policy which means either 
large classroom enrollments and the 
resulting predominant use of lecture 
techniques or increasing the student 
contact hours per instructor. Criti- 
cisms leveled against this policy have 
questioned the adequacy and effec- 
tiveness of the lecture procedure as a 
teaching device. It was with the 
aspects of this policy that the study 
reported herein was concerned.? 

An attempt was made to evaluate 
objectively some measured changes 
in college students who completed a 


1Reported by John H. roma” Director, Urban 


Life Research Institute, Tulane University. 

This article reports an experiment performed 
at the University of Oklahoma during the school 
year 1947-48. In response to numerous recent 
requests received for the results of this experiment, 
a report is made available here. 


beginning course in American Govern- 
ment. The two experimental vari- 
ables operating in this situation were 
size of class and lecture versus discus- 
sion method of presentation. Two 
criteria were used in the evaluation 
of the variables manipulated in this 
experiment: the students’ measured 
attitudes toward the difficulty of the 
course material and their interest in 
it, and the measured achievement of 
the students. It is realized that 
these criteria do not measure the only 
desired goals toward which college 
course work may be directed, nor do 
they measure all the possible outcomes 
of higher education. However, the 
experimenters believed that they do 
measure those outcomes of higher 
education which are used by the 
majority of college instructors in 
evaluating the accomplishment of stu- 
dents in a course designed to serve as 
an introduction to a subject-matter 
area. 

Three instructors took part in this 
experiment Instructor A had a 
large and small class, Instructor B 


had a large and small class, and 

‘This study was a co-operative project carried 
out by various members of the faculty at the 
University of Oklahoma in 1947-48. The writer 
was chairman of the committee that designed the 
experiment. The instructors of the various sections 
were: Oliver Benson, Royden Dangerfield, and 
Rufus Hall, all then members of the Government 
Department. The experimental design was a 
joint responsibility of the writer, the course instruc- 
tors, Leo Cain (now at San Francisco State College) 
and Francis Cella at the University of Oklahoma. 
E. Lee Hoffman, then a graduate student in the 
Department of Psychology, aided in the gathering 
of the data and its statistical analysis. The experi- 
ment was carried out during the fall term. 
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Instructor C had two small classes— 
one devoted to lecture and the other 
devoted to discussion methods. Seven 
additional variables were either equa- 
ted, controlled, or confounded in the 
experiment. These were the age 
of the student; sex of the student; 
veteran and non-veteran status; col- 
lege classification of the student at 
the time of enrollment in the course; 
academic aptitude of the student as 
measured by the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination; the degree of 
mastery of the student in the field of 
American Government at the begin- 
ning of the course, as measured by the 
Cooperative American Government 
Test; and the subject-matter taught 
in all sections. 

The three instructors of the experi- 
mental sections made identical assign- 
ments each week, covered the same 
subject-matter areas by weeks, used 
the same textbook and syllabus, and 
gave the same number of examina- 
tiorts of equal length. The syllabus 
was developed co-operatively by the 
instructors and set forth the course 
objectives they set up. The exami- 
nations also were prepared co-opera- 
tively, were designed to evaluate the 
relative achievement of objectives 
set forth in the syllabus, and were 
prepared in equivalent forms. During 
the course of the experiment the 
instructors were not allowed to see 
the results on the _ standardized 
achievement examination or the atti- 
tude scales that were used as criterion 
measures. They did, of course, have 
access to their own classroom tests, 
but the results of the tests, by 
sections, were not compared by the 
instructors. All the students in the 
various experimental sections knew 
that they were serving as subjects in 
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an experiment as well as taking a 
course in American Government that 
was required by state law. They 
were all aware that the marks they 
received in the course were to be 
assigned solely on the basis of the 
departmental examinations that were 
given throughout the course. 

During the first two weeks of the 
term, the Cooperative American Gov- 
ernment Test was given to all stu- 
dents in the experimental sections in 
order to provide a measure of the 
knowledge of the area which they had 
at the beginning of the course. The 
same test was given again to all 
experimental sections at the end of 
the course. Scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination (OSPE) 
were available for each student par- 
ticipating in the experiment. Seven 
tests were given during the course of 
the semester plus an additional final 
examination. Six equivalent forms 
of each test were constructed. The 
final examination was given to all 
students at the same examination 
period. All of the classroom tests 
were of the objective, multiple-choice 
type. These tests were mechanically 
scored. The departmental-test results 
were reported to the students with- 
in a week following the examination. 

The attitude of the students toward 
the “felt difficulty” and “interest 
value of the course” were measured 
through the use of a modification of a 
standardized attitude scale developed 
by Sartain and Waring.‘ The attitude 
scale was given twice during the 
semester: just before the mid-term 
marks were released, and again during 
the final week of the semester. 


‘Sartain, A. Q., and Waring, E. Graham. 
“Interest in and Value of College Courses,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (December, 
1944), PP. 521-22. 
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Students were not assigned to sec- 
tions through a random-sampling pro- 
cedure. Rather their enrollment in 
the class depended upon fitting the 
course into the schedule of the other 
courses that they were taking. A 
Chi-square test was computed, on 
both the scholastic aptitude data 
and subject-matter scores obtained 
at the beginning of the experiment, 
to determine if the enrollment pro- 
cedure resulted in a distribution that 
favored one or more of the sections. 
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score points in Section V to 16.94 in 
Section I. The average gain per 
pupil for all sections was 15.05 raw 
score points. The gain is statistically 
significant beyond the one—per cent 
level of confidence. 

In an analysis of the significance of 
the observed differences on the Coop- 
erative American Government Test 
for large and small sections, a slight 
average difference of 0.80 was observed 
in favor of the large sections. This 
analysis shows that the achievement 


TABLE I 


OBTAINED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS ON 
A. C. E. Cooperative AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEST* 


Preliminary 


$3. 
28. 
gt. 
29. 
26. 
33- 


*The F for testing the differences between large and small classes (first four 


sections only) was 0.39. 


The value obtained was significant at 
the 30-per cent level of confidence. 
Thus we could reasonably assume 
that the distribution of aptitude and 
knowledge at the beginning of the 
course was essentially the same for 
each section. 

A measure of learning, by sections, 
was available by comparing the pre- 
liminary and final test scores earned 
by the students in the various sections 
on the Cooperative American Gov- 
ernment Test. Table I presents the 
mean differences between preliminary 
and final tests for each section. None 
of the observed differences between 
small sections were significant sta- 
tistically. It will be seen that there 
was a mean score gain for all sections. 
This gain ranged from 11.45 raw 


scores of the various groups did not 
differ significantly by sections (F, 
.39). A second comparison of pos- 
sible interest, showing the relation- 
ships between the results on the 
Cooperative American Government 
Test, the summed standard scores 
made on all of the departmental 
tests, and the academic aptitude test 


follows: 
CorrELATION COEFFICIENTS 
A.C.E. Total 
First Tests Department 
Tests 
-60 


It will be seen that the Cooperative 
Test was a better predictor of the 
final class standing of the students 
than was the more generalized aca- 
demic aptitude test. 


Final Mean 
Section Test Test Gain 
@ (2) | @ | © 
332 94 48.88 16.94 
rere 309 17 44.56 13.39 
23 17 44.22 15.05 
27 44 37.89 11.45 
Section VI...................--.| 24 21 47-92 14.71 
Total Department 
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TABLE II 


VariANceE ANALYsIS OF Dirricutty oF Course AND OF FELT INTEREST 
1n Supyect-MatTrer OF THE Course AT EnD oF SEMESTER 


d.f. 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Mean 


Square 


F 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


“Felt” Difficulty of the Course 


Interest in Subject-Matter 


I 
I 
I 
544 
547 


115228 


32237 
2277226 


67.03* 
18.757 
1324.74T 


*Significant at the s—per cent level of confidence. 
fSignificant at the 1-per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE III 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN FE LT DiFFICULTY 
AND CRITERION MEASURES 


Attitude 
Measure 


A.C.E. Cooperative Test 


Preliminary 


Final 


Department 
Tests 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Felt Difficulty of Course— 


— .496 
— .436 


.229 
-340 


— .451 
— .388 


.284 
344 


— -457 
— .373 


- 384 
-441 


.39 


.281 
324 


In an analysis of the significance of 
the differences between the summed 
standard-test score differences for 
the large and small sections, a dif- 
ference of 0.92 in favor of small 
sections was observed. This differ- 
ence was not statistically significant 
(F, .00); the difference in the achieve- 
ment of the students in the large and 
small sections could be attributed to 
chance variation. 

In the attitude-expression test given 
the students at the beginning of the 
course, there were no significant dif- 
ferences found by sections, in response 
to the question “‘How difficult do you 
feel the course will be?” Nor was 
there any significant difference in the 
relative amount of interest expressed 
in the course. 


Table II (see Columns 3 and 4) 
presents the measurement of “felt 
difficulty” scores obtained at the end 
of the course. It will be seen that 
felt difficulty expressed by the stu- 
dents was significantly related to the 
teacher and to the size of class, and 
that there was interaction between 
these two variables. For some of 
the sections the smaller class was 
judged to be the more difficult; for 
other sections the larger class was 
judged to be more difficult. Appar- 
ently the important variable operat- 
ing was the attitude of the instructor 
toward the size of class in which he 
was teaching and the teaching skills 
he had for handling large and small 
sections. The last two columns of 
the table show an analysis of the 
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interest expressed in the subject- 
matter of the course at the end of 
the semester. It will be seen that the 
attitude varied significantly by teacher, 
by size of class, and that there was 
interaction between teachers and size 
of class. Some of the teachers were 
able to arouse a greater interest in 
the study of American Government 
by teaching large classes, others by 
teaching small classes. 

Table III presents a correlational 
matrix showing the relationships be- 
tween achievement tests, marks earned 
in the course, and felt difficulty and 
interest in the course at both mid- 
term and the end of the course. All 
of the coefficients are statistically 
significant. It will be noted that felt 
difficulty of the course was inversely 
related to test achievement and marks; 
the poorer the marks the more dif- 
ficult the course was felt to be. 
Interest in the course was positively 
correlated with marks. The students 


were more interested in the subject- 
matter of American Government at 


the end, than they were at the 
beginning of the course. 

The most significant finding of this 
study is that the amount of achieve- 
ment, as measured by standardized 
tests, and the attitudes of students 
toward American Government, varied 
as a function of the course instructor 
and did not vary as a function of size 
of class. This suggests that the dif- 
ferential skills and abilities of the 
instructors to present materials to 
large and to small classes is the 
critical variable. No statistically sig- 
nificant differences were observed 
between the small classes taught by 
the lecture or discussion methods, 
but differences were revealed in the 
achievement of students when taught 
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by different instructors. There was 
interaction between the teacher and 
the size of class on the felt difficulty 
of the course and the interest aroused 
in thecourse. These latter differences 
are interpreted as being a function of 
the instructor rather than the size of 
class. 

Interpretation of the results of this 
experiment should take into consid- 
eration the following characteristics 
of the course: it was an introductory 
rather than an advanced course, and 
necessarily it tended to require the 
students to learn general principles 
and processes rather than to require 
them to develop skill in manipulating 
those principles and processes. 


A Pilot Study of Mid-Term 
Marks’ 


The problem consists of determining 
the relationship between academic 
deficiency and certain selected factors 
usually considered related to aca- 
demic performance, such as curricu- 
lum, veteran status, sex, high school 
attended, transfer status, classifica- 
tion, working status, academic load, 
and father’s occupation. 

The Educational Counseling Com- 
mittee of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of Texas Southern Univer- 
ity,? in anticipation of a heavy 
percentage of deficiencies for the mid- 
term, needed to gain immediate access 
to the factors contributing to these 
deficiencies, for purposes of mid-term 


1Reported by Emma W. Bragg, Former Co- 
ordinator, Educational Counseling and Professor of 
Education at Texas Southern University. by 

“Urban University” has schools of liberal arts 
and sciences, graduate, pharmacy, law, and voca- 
tional and technical’ education. It’ is state- 
supported; coeducational with a student population 
of twenty-seven hundred, located in a deep-south, 
urban community. 
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advisement of deficient students and 
for purposes of pre-registration advise- 
ment for the second semester. The 
pilot study served to meet this need 
and to identify control factors in later 
studies of academic deficiency. 

Soon after the first semester, 1954—- 
$5, mid-term marks were filed in the 
Registrar’s Office, the deficiency report 
card, and academic dean’s card for 
each student enrolled in the College 
of Arts and Sciences were assembled 
for purposes of coding the desired 
information on an IBM card. The 
deficiency card had been filled out 
and signed by the instructor of the 
particular course; the academic dean’s 
card had been filled out by the stu- 
dent and co-signed by the faculty 
adviser and the dean, during the fall 
registration. 

The statistic, Chi square, indicating 
frequency association, was applied to 
the data categorized by “deficiency” 
and “‘non-deficiency” with respect to 
the selected variables. 

The data were collected for all the 
resident students enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences during the 
first semester of the 1954-55 school 
year. There were 1,237 individual 
students who were deficient (with 
marks of D, F, or Incomplete) and 
631 individual students who were 
non-deficient (with marks above D). 
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The findings are summarized in the 
following statements: 


1. A statistically significant relationship 
was found between academic deficiency 
and curriculum, beyond the .oot level 
of significance. 

. A statistically significant relationship 
was found between academic deficiency 
and veteran status, beyond the .o1 
level of significance. 

. A statistically significant relationship 
was found between deficiency and sex, 
beyond the .oor level of significance. 

. No statistically significant relationship 
was found between location of high 
school and deficiency; the p value ly- 
ing beyond the .30 level of significance. 

. No statistically significant relationship 
was found between transfer (own) 
and deficiency; the p value lying 
beyond the .1o level of significance. 

. A statistically significant relationship 
was found between classification and 
deficiency, beyond the .oor level of 
significance. 

. No statistically significant relationship 
was found between working status and 
deficiency; the p value lying beyond 
the .s0 level of significance. 

. A statistically significant relationship 
was found between academic load and 
deficiency, beyond the .o1 level of 
significance. 

. No statistically significant relationship 
was found between father’s occupation 
and deficiency; the p value lying 
beyond the .70 level of significance. 
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An INTENSIFIED and expanded pro- 
gram of services in support of educa- 
tional fund raising has been launched 
by the American Alumni Council. 
One of its primary aims is to realize 
the goal expressed in the theme, 
“One million new givers to American 
education.” As an important step 
in this program, the Council has dis- 
tributed the “Educational Fund Rais- 
ing Guide” and the “Educational 
Fund Raising Manual” to the admin- 
istrative officers concerned with fund 
raising in its 770 member universities, 
colleges, and secondary schools in 
the United States and Canada. The 
Guide is intended as an up-to-date 
reference file of information funda- 
mental to the work of fund raisers for 
educational institutions. The Manual 
is the over-all title of a series of 
pamphlets to be published by the 
Council covering each of the major 
elements of a comprehensive program 
of educational fund raising. 

Through a co-operative arrange- 
ment with three other educational 
associations, more than thirteen hun- 
dred university and college presidents 
are receiving a special “president’s 
edition” of the Guide, containing 
the general but not the technical data. 
Those receiving this abridged version 
will be the heads of the member insti- 
tutions of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and the 
Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges. 

In this program, the American 
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_ accredited seminaries. 


Alumni Council has received assist- 
ance from the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation, the Charles E. Merrill Family 
Foundation, and the Association of 
American Colleges. 


“Twenty-one Danforth Campus Chris- 
tian Workers and thirteen Danforth 
Seminary Interns have been chosen 
for grants in 1957-58. Selection for 
the Campus Christian Worker Grants 
was made from forty-four applications 
of college chaplains, denominational 
student workers, “‘“Y”’ secretaries, and 
so on. The successful candidates 
were chosen on the basis of profes- 
sional growth, intellectual promise, 
personality congenial to informal 
student-faculty relations, and vitality 
of religious commitment. The award 
allows an academic year of graduate 
study in a university or seminary of 
the candidate’s choosing. The sti- 
pend is arranged according to the 
candidate’s salary and number of 
dependents, and may go as high as 
$4,600. A conference for the recip- 
ients of the Danforth Campus Chris- 
tian Worker Grants will be held June 
10-16 0n a Midwestern college campus. 

The thirteen Danforth Seminary 
Interns were chosen from thirty-seven 
nominations provided by the deans of 
The selection 
was made on the basis of intellectual 


. capacity, personal qualities promising 


success in campus religious work, and 
sincere, mature dedication to Chris- 
tian service. The interns will have 
completed two years of seminary 
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training and will use the grant for a 
year of supervised training in college 
religious work at an assigned college 
or university. The appointment car- 
ries a stipend of $2,100 for the unmar- 
ried intern and $2,700 for the married 
intern with an additional $200 per 
child. A conference, arranged each 
year for those men and women 
receiving the awards, will be held on 
August 12-18 at Camp Miniwanca, 
the grounds of the American Youth 
Foundation. 


A commrrree appointed by the 
Inter-University Council of Ohio to 
study and make recommendations 
concerning the admissions policies 
and probation and retention stand- 
ards in the six state-supported insti- 
tutions has issued its final report. 
Data collected by the committee 
show that during the period 1952 to 
1956, while total enrollment increased 
by more than one-third, there was 
an improvement in the quality of 
entering Freshmen as shown by psy- 
chological tests. In 1952, 9 per cent 
of the Freshmen scored above the 
goth percentile, but 10.3 per cent of 
the 1956 Freshmen did so; 53 per 
cent scored below the soth percentile 
in 1952 and only 49.6 per cent did so 
in 1956. This finding is true not 
only of the total group of Freshmen 
but of those admitted to each 
institution. 

For many years, Ohio has had a 
statute providing that any graduate 
of the twelfth grade shall be entitled 
to admission without examination to 
any state-supported college or uni- 
versity. The committee assumes that 
this statute will not be revised in the 
near future. Hence, it recognizes 
that selection in the state universities 
must come after rather than before 
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admission. It recommends, among 
other things, that each institution 
adopt a program of “admission on 
warning”; that high-school graduates 
who: rank in the lower half of their 
class be required to participate in a 
program of pre-college testing and 
counseling; and that each institution 


. adopt academic probation and reten- 
tion standards which will encourage and 
assist students to progress systematically 
at the level of scholastic achievement 
required for graduation, and which would 
not allow students to remain in college 
indefinitely if they are not making this 
minimum normal progress. 


‘Turovcx the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations and its sixty-two 
regional offices, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews will 
co-operate with thirty-three colleges 
and universities in various parts of 
the nation in conducting intergroup 
and human-relations education work- 
shops during the summer of 19657. 
Since 1941, when the National Con- 
ference assisted the Colorado State 
College of Education in setting up the 
first specialized workshop in the field 
of intergroup education, the National 
Conference has co-operated with more 
than 290 workshops in sixty of the 
leading institutions of the nation. In 
1956 alone, fifteen hundred educators 
and community leaders were enrolled in 
the forty-three workshops with which 
the National Conference co-operated. 
A Seminar on Intergroup Relations in 
the community as part of the Institute 
on Family and Community Living 
at Vassar College is an additional 
offering. The 62 regional offices co- 
operate with the various institutions 
in securing enrollment and providing 
modest amounts of scholarship aid. 
For full information, write to the 
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nearest National Conference office or 
to Herbert L. Seamans, 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. 


A workine plan for finding and 
developing undiscovered student tal- 
ent is set forth in a booklet, Blueprint 
for Talent Searching: America’s Hidden 
Manpower, by Richard L. Plaut, 
recently published by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students. The booklet offers 
a seven-point program through which 
local communities may recognize and 
encourage talented children among 
the millions of deprived people, who 
constitute “our most valuable human 
resource.” 


A numer of graduate preceptor- 
ships are offered by Colgate Univer- 
sity for 1957-58. Preceptors serve 
as counselors of Freshmen half-time 
while completing work for a Master of 
Arts degree in two years. Approval 
for admission to graduate studies is 
prerequisite to consideration for a 
preceptorship. Information regarding 
graduate study may be obtained from 
the Chairman, Committee on Gradu- 
ate Studies; regarding preceptorial 
appointment from the Director of 
Preceptorial Studies. 


A series of institutes, workshops, 
and courses on Asia, designed for 
teachers, schoo! administrators, and 
other community leaders, will be 
given by the following colleges and 
universities this summer: Brooklyn 
College, University of California 
(Berkeley), Duke, Florida, Kansas, 
Michigan, Ohio State, State University 
Teachers College (New Paltz, New 
York), Syracuse, and University of 
Washington. These programs will 
be co-sponsored by the Asia Founda- 
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tion of San Francisco and the Japan 
Society of New York. Further infor- 
mation is available from the Confer- 
ence on Asian Affairs, Inc., 341 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 


To HELP meet the need for teachers 
of science and mathematics the Radio 
Corporation of America has estab- 
lished thirty scholarships for college 
students. Institutions receiving the 
grants will be responsible for the 
selection of recipients; selection will 
be based on the student’s academic 
record, character, financial need, and 
desire to teach mathematics or science. 
One scholarship providing an annual 
grant of $800 to be awarded to a 
Sophomore, Junior, or Senior will be 
given to each of the following institu- 
tions: Adelphi, Berea, Clark College, 
Goucher, Trinity, West Virginia 
Wesleyan, the Universities of Dela- 
ware and Wyoming, and St. Louis 
University. Ten scholarships of the 
same amount will be available to 
Juniors and Seniors in state teachers’ 
colleges, and ten for $250 each will be 
awarded Freshmen and Sophomores 
in these colleges. 


Trrovcu a grant from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Foundation, 
Incorporated, eight annual fellow- 
ships have been established at Colum- 
bia University to enable promising 
persons working in radio and televi- 
sion news and public-affairs program, 
to broaden and strengthen their back- 
grounds for meeting “their growing 
responsibilities in electronic journal- 
ism.” The fellowships will cover 
tuition, transportation, and mainten- 
ance in New York, and will average 
about $8,000 a piece. A recipient 
will follow studies “which, in the 
opinion of the Fellow and with the 
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advice of a University representative, 
can contribute most advantageously 
to a broadening and strengthening of 
his background for continued work 
in news and public affairs.” The 
Fellows will, at the same time, con- 
stitute a group to hear invited 
speakers and to discuss with them 
subjects relating to the news and 
public affairs. They will also have 
access from time to time to CBS 
radio and television studios to observe 
techniques and procedures. Selection 
of the Fellows will be made by a 
committee of seven, composed of 
three representatives of the public, 
two representatives of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and two representatives of 
the CBS Foundation. 


Eicureen faculty members from six 
departments of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of 
Texas will co-operate in offering a 
new course for public school teachers. 
In addition to their regular classes 
and without additional pay, they will 
give lectures in a new course, “‘Edu- 
cation and Modern World Problems,” 
to be offered in the College of Educa- 
tion for the first time during the 
Summer Session first term, June 5 to 
July 16. This class is designed to 
give secondary- and elementary-school 
teachers a better understanding of 
significant happenings in the United 
States and the world. 


Tae College Entrance Examination 
Board once more announces its interest 
in considering preliminary statements 
of research plans in the general area 
of non-intellective factors related to 


college success. Since its last an- 
nouncement, the Board has under- 
taken the support of seven studies in 
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this area—the names of the research 
worker and the institution are also 
given: 


The Validation of a Biographical In- 
ventory as a Predictor of College Success 
Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 
A Review and Evaluation of Criteria of 
College Success Employed in Past Educa- 

tional and Psychological Research 
Irving Lorge, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
Utilizing Differences in Test Functioning 
of Public and Private School Applicants 
for Improving the Prediction of College 
Success 
Charles McArthur, Harvard University 
A Criterion Study of College Environ- 
ments 
C. Robert Pace, Syracuse University 
Joint Research into the Effect of Balance 
among Abilities upon Non-Cognitive 
Aspects of College Success 
Ernest J. Primoff, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Test Develop- 
ment Section 
A Study of the Member Colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Natalie Rogoff, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University 
Utilizing Personality Measures to Predict 
Non-Intellective Criteria Developed by a 
College Faculty 
Nevitt Sanford, Mary Conover Mellon 
Foundation, Vassar College 


Investigators interested in sub- 
mitting preliminary statements of 
research should first request a copy 
of the announcement delimiting the 
nature of the Board’s interest in this 
research area. Preliminary statements 
received by July 1 will be considered 
for support beginning July 1, 1958. 
All investigators submitting prelimi- 
nary statements will be informed of 
the Board’s decisions by December 1. 
Inquiries should be sent to Joshua A. 
Fishman, Assistant Director. 


-Editorial‘Comments - 


The Right Approach 

HE controversy between the 

“scholars” and “school men” 

regarding the objectives and 
program of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is well known to 
everyone interested in American edu- 
cation. Much less well known is a 
project that has been under way for 
more than four years to make a care- 
ful study of the facts, clarify the 
issues, and so far as possible resolve 
the disagreements between the two 
parties. Appropriately, this effort at 
mutual understanding and reconcilia- 
tion is under way in Illinois, the home 
state of a number of the leading 
disputants. 

By 1952 there was a widespread 
feeling in Illinois that representatives 
of the two sides of the controversy 
ought to sit down together and dis- 
cuss their differences.' The leaders 
of the Illinois Curriculum Program, a 
co-operative effort to improve the 
curriculum of the schools which had 
been organized several years earlier, 
took the initiative in bringing about 
this discussion. On October 8, 1952, 
the executive committee met with 
three committees of the University of 
Illinois to consider some of the ques- 
tions and issues that had been raised 
by critics of the schools. The group 
identified a number of areas which it 
believed should be examined care- 
fully and recommended the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee on pro- 


1The facts as set forth in this and the following 
aragraphs are drawn largely from “The Allerton 
Conference on Education in IIlinois—Origin, 
Purposes, Organization,” by Robert G. Bone and 
Charles W. Sanford (Educational Press Bulletin, 
XLVIII, February, 1957, pp. 3-6). 


cedure to suggest ways and means of 
studying each of them. The Joint 
Committee on Procedure met on 
December 5, 1952, and recommended 
that the University of Illinois and 
the Illinois Curriculum Program, 
through its sponsor the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, arrange 
a conference “ for a more intensive dis- 
cussion of the problems.” It pointed 
out the need for experimental and 
field study of the current educational 
situation, and recommended the organ- 
ization of a larger planning committee 
to get the study under way. 

This latter committee, which was 
known as the Planning Committee 
for the Allerton House Conference on 
Education, was composed of forty- 
eight persons, representing colleges 
and universities, school boards, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
school administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, and industrial organizations. It 
met on February 8-9, 1953, and pro- 
ceeded to implement the recommen- 
dations previously made by the Joint 
Committee on Procedure. It organ- 
ized the Allerton House Conference 
on Education, which has met three 
times a year2 It also set up ten 
study groups: English and literature; 
mathematics; social studies; physical 
and_ biological sciences; foreign 
languages; nature of the school 
population; pattern of studies from 
kindergarten through college; evalua- 
tion, reporting, and promotion; réle 
of the counselor; and agriculture. 
Each study group is made up of nine to 


*So named because it is held at Allerton House, 
located on an estate given to the University of 
Illinois by Robert Allerton. 
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twelve members, including elementary- 
school teachers, high-school teachers, 
public-school administrators, repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers or of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards, representa- 
tives of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, members of the faculties 
of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois, and 
of other institutions of higher learning 
in the state. Each study group was 
instructed to visit at least four high 
schools, three elementary schools, 
the University of Illinois, and two 
other higher institutions. The schools 
and higher institutions to be visited 
were so chosen as to ensure a repre- 
sentative sampling. 

The study groups have met fre- 
quently and are at various stages in 
their work. By December, 1956, 


four of them—English and literature, 
the physical and biological sciences, 


the social sciences, and mathematics 
—had made preliminary reports to 
the entire Conference, which criti- 
cally discussed them. The four study 
groups are now working on the final 
drafts of their reports on what is 
being done in their fields and what 
should be done to make the educa- 
tional program from kindergarten to 
college more effective.’ 

The Conference purposely moved 
slowly in dealing with the current 
criticisms of education: only recently 
have formal discussions of these begun. 
This deferment is based on the belief 
that factual study, observation of 
schools, and discussion in small groups 
would develop “an essential back- 
ground of understanding and mutual 


’Brief progress reports from the ten study groups 
are presented in Educational Press Bulletin, XLVIII 


(February, 1957), pp. 7-32. 
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respect” necessary for a fruitful dis- 
cussion of the more controversial 
questions. 


O ONE can say at this time 

just what agreements and dis- 
agreements will be reached as this 
discussion continues, but the results 
can hardly fail to be good. There is 
every reason to expect, not that com- 
plete agreement will be reached, but 
that the area of agreement will be 
increased, the disagreements more 
clearly defined, and the mutual respect 
of the participants enhanced. As 
these developments take place, the 
participants in the Conference will be 
able to work more effectively toward 
their common goal—the best pos- 
sible education for the children of 
Illinois. 

As Bone and Sanford put it, 


The work of the Allerton House Con- 
ference appears to be a real accomplish- 
ment. The school men and the scholars, 
the teachers and the administrators, the 
educators and the lay persons are working 
together and discovering that they have 
the same goals. They discover over the 
conference table that some of their 
differences are semantic; some are due to 
lack of information and understanding. 
They realize that there are certain 
definite differences in method and in 
educational philosophy. But they now 
have respect for one another and they 
are working on finding the best way to 
attain one of their goals—the education 
of youth. 


These leaders in Illinois are making 
the right approach. We recommend 
this approach, though not necessarily 
the specific procedures that have been 
used, to other states and to com- 
munities where there are sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to 


4Op. cit., p. 6. 
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educational objectives and programs. 
We commend it also to college and 
university faculties where sharp policy 
differences obtain. There is no satis- 
factory substitute for the democratic 
process. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 

From conversations with a number ot 
my colleagues at other institutions, I 
know that they were hit very hard during 
the first weeks of the fall term by the 
sudden loss of key persons to other 
institutions, particularly among the 
younger faculty members. While they 
can only rejoice in the good fortune of 
these younger persons in getting a 
chance at bigger jobs, still they do not see 
the justification in forcing them to 
accept immediately, or else. 

If that is a foretaste of what is to come, 
then someone ought to express a word of 
caution. If it does continue, I can see 


institutions being forced to put a clause 


in their contracts to the effect that no 
release can be granted after a specified 
date, say August 1. That would be very 
unfortunate. 

My question is, Gentlemen will become 
pirates—can pirates also remain gentle- 
men? 

For the most part, institutional 
leaders responsible for recruiting faculty 
and staff have been known as a genteel 
lot whose first inclination is to do the 
gentlemanly thing. Already there is 
reason to believe, however, that these 
same gentlemen will resort increasingly 
to the ways of piracy, as the disparity 
between enrollments and faculty increases. 

In no sense is this statement intended 
as a plea that we cease looking for the 
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people we need at the places where they 
are most likely to be found—at other 
institutions. That would be sheer folly. 
If we were to try to freeze our people to 
their jobs we would not only invite their 
resentment, we would also cancel out the 
long overdue, favorable bargaining posi- 
tion in which this disparity places them. 
No one can wish for that. 

Inwardly all institutions have tried to 
brace themselves for the inevitable loss of 
an increasing proportion of their own 
key people, even as they realize that the 
ones they hire from other institutions are 
leaving a gap that may be very hard to 
fill. In times like these, nothing else can 
be expected in a competitive market. 

Recognizing, then, that “piracy” is 
inevitable, this is a plea that we not 
abandon our gentlemanly inhibitions 
altogether, that we extend every consider- 
ation possible to the losing institution in 
negotiating the time of reporting for the 
new position. All of us will have 
troubles enough to face without creating 
additional ones. 

To illustrate: While looking for a 
director of admissions, Institution A has 
gotten along for some time with an 
acting director; when the right man 
was found at Institution B in late August 
it seemed unnecessarily drastic to insist 
that he report by September 15 if he 
wanted to accept the position, in view of 
the fact that his leaving B would cause 
an acute hardship. Was the limited 
service he could render A in September 
worth tearing B’s registration machinery 
apart? This is a hypothetical illustration 
of the kind of thing that happened in 
many institutions in the fall of 1956. 
Unless we try even harder to do the 
gentlemanly thing, shall we all become 
pirates in a few years? 

A Harassep Vice-PresIDENT 


For the Layman 
ScreNcE IN THE Makino, by Joel H. 

Hildebrand. New York:Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1957. 116 pp. $3.00. 

In these days when almost every 
intelligent person must necessarily read 
and hear a great deal about science, 
though he may lack special knowledge 
of any field in it, it is very important that 
at least he understand how scientists 
work and what they are trying to 
accomplish. This little book, written by 
a man who has had a distinguished career 
in chemical research and_ teaching, 
endeavors to explain to the layman what 
the scientist does and how and why he 
does it. The author illustrates his points 
from his own investigations in chemistry. 

The scientist, he says, uses no myste- 
rious “scientific method” beyond rational 
common sense and ingenuity. He is 
motivated primarily by curiosity, an 
urge to see and understand. He must 
have complete integrity, in research and 
in report, and be as free from bias as 
mortal man can be. All authority save 
that of fact he must reject. 

This does not mean that the man of 
science is simply a cold-blooded thinking 
machine. Though suspicious of emotion, 
he often feels it. The author quotes 
approvingly Poincaré’s remark that “the 
scientist does not study nature because 
it is useful; he studies it because 
he delights in it, and he delights in it 
because it is beautiful. . . . Intellectual 
beauty is sufficient unto itself.” The 
scientist is much like the creative artist, 
using not only reason but often inspira- 
tion, hunches, guesses, making mistakes 
and starting up blind roads Geet finally 
reaching his goal. His procedure is not 
mysterious or magical, though serendipity 
—the seizure of what chance puts in his 
way, often plays an important part in it. 

r. Hildebrand pleads for a greater 


attempt by laymen to understand what 
the scientist is doing. This requires no 


superior mental power. Many students 
of the humanities, he says, seem allergic 


to mathematical and chemical symbols. 
In discussing the value of the theory of 

robability in treating material disorder 
[ remarks that “anyone who under- 
stands the work of Gertrude Stein and 
James Joyce should have no difficulty in 
understanding the kind of disorder I am 
describing” (page 71). 

The author repeats with vigor a 
common criticism of the methods of some 
professional educators, notably their 
insistence that teachers be trained in 
method rather than in subject-matter 
and that pupils primarily learn social 
adjustment rather than facts and ideas. 

The deeper implications of science are 
not overlooked: “I wish to make clear 
my conviction that not only we will not 
be saved without science—all that we 
can possibly develop—but also that 
we will not be saved by science 
alone.”” And again: “What we need is 
not a doctrine but an attitude, and 
worthy attitudes are most effectively 
spread not by moralizing but by a sort 
of contagion from those who have them 
and in whom they seem admirable.” 

Epmunp W. Srinnotrr 
Yale University 


An Inventory of Intelligence 
INTELLIGENCE IN THE UNITED StaTEs: 

A SuRvVEY—wITH CONCLUSIONS FOR 

Manpower Epuca- 

TION AND EmpioyMent, by John B. 

Miner. New York: Springer Publish- 

ing Company, Inc., 1957. xii+180 pp. 

$4.25. 

With population sampling and polling 
techniques having been for some years in 
a high state of development, it is surpris- 
ing that it has taken so long for anybody 
to use them to make an inventory of the 
nation’s supply of intellect. What is 
paradoxical about Mr. Miner’s book is 
that the data on which it is based were 
collected simply to provide control infor- 
mation in connection with the standardi- 
zation of a projective test. 

It may also appear paradoxical that 
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not one single “intelligence test”’ of the 
usual sort was employed. Instead, the 
results derive from the administration, 
by door-to-door interviewers, of R. L. 
Thorndike’s 20-item multiple-choice 
vocabulary test to a nation-wide sample 
of more than eighteen hundred persons, 
later reduced to fifteen hundred to match 
census data. The author, however, points 
out that in some 21 studies by previous 
investigators the median correlation be- 
tween vocabulary and intelligence was .83. 

Two introductory chapters offer what 
to this reviewer is the most interesting 
material in the book, for here the author 
presents his theory of intelligence. Per- 
formance is viewed as a function of 
native potential, the learning sets (in 
Harlow’s sense) acquired by the indi- 
vidual in his environment, and motiva- 
tion. But the development of verbal 
abilities is paramount in determining the 
degree of success in the social system, 
and hence “through the techniques of 
correlation and item analysis we have 
developed tests that mirror the society 
as a whole” (page 32). Abilities other 
than verbal, such as numerical, spatial, 
and musical, simply represent special 
clusters of learning sets. This general 


theory makes much sense and accords 
with contemporary findings in factor 


analysis. Nevertheless, possibly Miner 
underestimates the réle of constitutional 
factors in special abilities. 

The middle chapters of the book are 
largely occupied with the detailed results 
of the survey. Amount of education, 
occupation, race, subjective social-class 
identification, sex, age, rural-urban resi- 
dence, geographical area, and religious 

reference are the major variables studied. 

he value of the study is in its normative 
data. Most of the rejationships are as 
one might expect, but the conal reader 
will find a number of surprises. One 
hopes that the author will mine the data 
further. 

The implications for education and 
man-power utilization, presented in the 
final chapters, are open to considerable 
debate. Miner attempts to show that a 
large portion of our children are “under- 
placed” in school; by playing a sort of 
grand game of musical chairs he would 
promote some and demote others to 
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confront each student with material of 
suitable difficulty, meanwhile making the 
curriculum more challenging. Somewhat 
similar proposals are made with respect 
to man-power utilization. This is all 
very well, but many will believe that 
Mr. Miner is overimpressed with the 
single variable of intelligence as a 
determinant of the individual’s educa- 
bility and ability to contribute to society. 
Nevertheless, the arresting quality of his 
proposals will tend to add to the value 
of the book, which, incidentally, is 
scholarly and well documented. 

Joun B. 

Harvard University 


A Study of Military Education 
SOLDIERS AND ScHotars: MIxiTary Epvu- 

CATION AND Nationa Ponicy, dy 

John W. Masland and Laurence I. 

Radway. Princeton, New Jersey: 

Princeton University Press, 1957. xx+ 

530 pp. $7.50. 

ll who accept leadership as an 
important factor in the future of democ- 
racy will find this an excellent and timely 
book. The reader will get a detailed look 
at the educational procedure which must 
prepare our future military leaders, for 
not only must they have knowledge of 
new weapon systems with their impact 
on strategy and organization, but they 
must also be prepared to fill important 
roles in politics and statesmanship. 
Participation by military career officers 
in international and national affairs at 
the highest of policy-making levels, their 
réles in scientific, economic, and political 
aspects of military functions are ample 
justification for a searching analysis of 
their professional education. 

This is an essential book for those in the 
Armed Forces concerned with professional 
education for officers. It has much value 
for the teachers of certain advanced 
undergraduate and graduate courses in 
the political sciences; it will interest all 
who give thought to the kind of education 
available for the future leaders in govern- 
ment, industry, and education who arrive 
at such positions by way of military 
careers. 

Mr. Masland and Mr. Radway, a 
professor and an assistant professor of 
Government at Dartmouth College, over 
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a three-year period have observed military 
education at all significant levels, includ- 
ing the offices of the Secretary of Defense 
and of the Joint Staff. They interviewed 
and corresponded with many individuals 
in the military services, the Department 
of Defense, the Department of State, and 
Congress. Documentary materials they 
examined included service regulations 
pertaining to education and personnel, 
materials prepared by the service schools, 
reports and hearings by Armed Services 
and budget committees of the Congress. 

The book is comprised of six parts; 
the first two give background information. 
The authors present an objective inter- 
pretation of the concept that educational 
programs for the Armed Services must 
= officers to be fighting men and 
eaders of fighting men, but must also 
prepare them to fill high-level policy 
réles in joint and combined strategy, 
international affairs, economic mobiliza- 
tion, foreign aid, scientific research and 
development. They present strong sup- 
port that it is foolish of civilians to 
‘hanker . . . for officers who bear little 
resemblance to the professional fighting 
man”’ (page 31). 

Parts three, four, and five contain a 
thorough analysis and evaluation of 
undergraduate officer education at the 
service academies, R.O.T.C., intermediate 
education at the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Command and Staff Schools, 
branch schools of the Army, the General 
Line and Naval Postgraduate Schools, 
and the Air Force Squadron Officers 
School. The War Colleges of the three 
services and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces are carefully considered 
since the services send their most promis- 
ing future leaders to these schools which 
give preparation for the highest positions 
of command and policy. The curricu- 
lums, methodology, staff, facilities, and 
basic doctrine of these schools are 
discussed. Highly relevant comparisons 
among the schools of the three services 
are effectively made. The authors are 
impressed by the accomplishments of the 
service colleges in developing “quality of 
thought as distinguished from the mere 
acquisition of knowledge” (page 416). 
Without intent to “detract from the 
virtue,” they suggest some areas in 
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which the respective services could 
strengthen their educational endeavors. 

Part six presents a realistic interpreta- 
tion of that inseparable relationship that 
exists between the military schools and 
the respective services. The administra- 
tive organization for career education 
within each of the services and the 
selection of students and faculty are 
analyzed. The Air Force with its Air 
University, a major command with its 
commander at high-echelon planning, is 
viewed as a more effective educational 
organization than that of the Army or 
Navy which administratively look upon 
officer education as part of the training 
function with no separate supervisor 
(commander) at high-command levels. 
One of the more significant chapters in 
the book is in this part, the “ Predicament 
of Joint Education.” Here the result of 
the lag in the spirit of unification and the 
difficulties at high echelons in inter- 
service integration are viewed as they 
affect education for leaders for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force who must 
fulfill rdles at “joint” levels. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
book will find a valuable and lasting 
place among current literature that is 
concerned with educational trends and 
operations for our top-level leaders in all 
phases of government. 

Merwin Potrrer 
Colonel USAF (Retired) 
Ohio State University 


A Sign That Education Is Maturing 
Taxonomy or EpucaTIonaL OBJECTIVES, 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
Goats, Hanpsoox I: Cocnirtive 
Domain, edited by Benjamin S. Bloom. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1956. xilit+207 pp. $1.50. 
This volume effectively demonstrates 
that education as a discipline is maturing. 
As a philosopher I can only applaud what 
seems to me a radical advance in the level 
of discussion about educational problems. 
Gone are the watchwords, the slogans, 
the clichés and the shibboleths; instead, 
this volume initiates a discussion organ- 
ized by principles with a consequent 
emphasis on research rather than on 
persuasive skills. But that the present 
enterprise is not without its difficulties 
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can be seen by the authors’ candid 
appraisal of their efforts: 

Although there are dangers in devising 
a classification scheme which might tend to 
rigidify our thinking about education, the 
relatively chaotic nature of our field at present 
and the great emphasis on persuasive skills 
rather than on research findings for claims in 
the field of education justify some procedure 
such as this for ordering the phenomena with 
which we deal (pages 23-24). 


Unfortunately there is a real danger 
present in this volume, one which will 
rigidify thinking. Briefly stated, the 
danger consists in tacitly accepting the 
mgpone dichotomy between fact and 
value. Perhaps I can make the danger 
real by showing how it intrudes itself in 
the structure of the taxonomy. 

The taxonomy is ‘ . intended to 
provide for classification of the goals 
of our educational system” (page 1). 
Now it is clear that goals are not phe- 
nomena that can be observed like the 
subjects of the biological sciences. But 
in order to present the taxonomy in 
scientific form the authors decided to 
state the goals in behavioral terms. This 
decision is clearly based on the desire to 
ensure precision in analysis and is also 

rounded on the conviction that the 

anguage of behavior has an observable 
counterpart in the behavior of students. 
However, the authors are not interested 
in classifying actual behaviors but 
“intended behaviors” (page 12, authors’ 
underscoring). The intended behaviors, 
moreover, are ostensibly not those pro- 

sed by the authors of this volume, or 

y teachers in general, or those dictated 
by the very nature of the educative 
process; rather, the intended behaviors 
“represent the social goals imposed upon 
youngsters by their society or culture” 
(page 13). And presumably because of 
an admitted pluralism of social orienta- 
tions toward education, the authors 
agreed that “every effort should be made 
to avoid value judgments about objec- 
tives and behaviors”’ (page 6). 

In sum, the authors contend that in 
their presentation they are striving for 
neutrality toward vaiues and objectivity 
in presenting values and goals as facts. 
The issue is whether this is at all possible. 
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I think not, but in keeping with the 
purposes of the volume, t shall put my 
objections in question form. 

Does the decision to use behavioral 
language in describing the goals implicitly 
commit one to any set of values or could 
theological language, for example, be as 
fruitfully used? The authors insist that 
having avoided value judgments “it 
should be possible to classify all objectives 
which can be stated as descriptions of 
student behavior” (page 7). Isit evident 
that all objectives can be stated behav- 
iorally or might there be objectives which 
cannot be so stated or which lose their 
importance and relevance when put in 
behavioral terms? Is there a causal 
relation between selecting behavioral 
language to describe the facts and the 
authors’ proclamation that “truth and 
knowledge are only relative and that 
there are no hard and fast truths which 
exist for all time and all places”? (page 
p2) (I should add that this quotation does 

ar a sporting resemblance to a value 
judgment). 

Is it really possible to keep fact and 
value separated if one seriously holds that 
the goals of education represent the social 
goals of our society and are given by 
society? And if so, how does an educa- 
tional report on such goals differ from a 
sociological report? 

I confess that I am more than a little 
puzzled by what seems to be a paradoxical 
result of the structured taxonomy. In 
the first place, evaluation as an educa- 
tional objective is regarded as the most 
complex of all educational behavior and 
is given the top spot in the hierarchy of 
objectives. Yet the authors state that 
“formal education in a democracy has 
generally been extremely cautious in 
dealing with problems of evaluating” 
(page 188). One of the reasons given for 
this chariness is fear that the school may 
be doing special pleading. If the authors 
are serious when they say that the goals 
being classified are those given by society, 
how can we account for the fact that the 
schools are not carrying out the social 
mandate? Moreover, if facts and values 
can be ene and if one can be 
neutral with respect to the facts, is there 


any justification possible for the supposed 


fear? If the cognitive domain is in fact 


il 
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separable from other domains, should 
there not be an endless pleading within 
for evaluation? 

However, there is no excuse for only 
dwelling on the problems which the book 
raises, for the volume has merit. Apart 
from the intrinsic accomplishments of the 
book, I think its real contribution consists 
in setting a tone of educational discussion 
which will force the larger academic 
community to join in solving a problem 
which belongs to all. 

AntTHony NEMETz 
Ohio State University 


A Fob Well Done 
FRESHMEN SpeAK Out, dy 
Agatha Townsend. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1956. xii+136 pp. 
(Prepared for the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau). $2.50. 
Enlarging the trained man-power res- 
ervoir through increased college attend- 
ance is a concern which permeates a 
go deal of today’s educational thinking. 
n an attempt to relieve critical shortages 
and to facilitate contributions to society’s 
welfare which are impossible without 


higher education, individuals and groups 
have tackled varied aspects of integrating 


the secondary school and college. For 
the most part, these attempts have 
aimed at improving recruitment and 
admissions policies, increasing scholar- 
ship and other financial assistance, and 
modifying phases of educational pro- 
grams. Communication between second- 
ary schools and colleges has improved, as 
have their co-operative efforts on behalf 
of students. However, those individuals 
who could provide considerable insight 
into the real gaps—the students—have 
not been as intimately involved as they 
might have been in many articulation 
efforts. 

Miss Townsend’s study is particularly 
appropriate at this time when there is so 
much interest in increasing college-going 
among qualified youth. It provides 
insights into the inner concerns of 470 
Freshmen in 27 colleges. Through the 
responses to a questionnaire, readers are 
given a picture of the college Freshman’s 
perceptions of the difficulties he encoun- 
ters in making the transition from high 
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school to college. Questions about the 
adequacy of the sampling would be 
quibbling; the survey is not a statistical 
study but rather an exploration of what 
the college Freshman actually experiences. 

The academic, personal, and social 
problems Freshmen encounter and the 
sources from which they receive help 
(or those from which assistance is not 
forthcoming) are grouped into six chap- 
ters. The impact a the college on 
Freshmen is dealt with first; their 
desires for “relief from the mystery that 
surrounds adjustment to college” (page 
22) and for more help in attacking the 
problems of learning and living at college 
are pointed out next. Academic adjust- 
ment, Miss Townsend indicates in the 
second chapter, is a personal matter 
with motivation to stay in college, to 
work, to succeed, and to enjoy college, 
at its very heart. The third chapter 
reports the Freshman’s personal and 
social problems as he attempts to “find 
friends, to deal effectively with the 
ordinary business of daily living, to 
meet competition and challenge, to depend 
upon himself for direction and decision, 
to follow up interests and avocations” 
(pages 44-45). The diversity in ideas of 
effective adjustment held by Freshmen 
and faculty emerge from the discussion 
in Chapter 4. Guidance and counseling 
for the Freshman, as revealed in Chapter 
5, come from many sources—from the 
student himself, from the home, from 
student personnel services, from friends, 
faculty members, and religious advisers. 

The differences between today’s col- 
leges and those of a generation ago result 
in Freshmen, in effect, being introduced 
to a “new college” by individuals think- 
ing in terms of their own out-of-date 
experiences. Experimentation with bridg- 
ing the gap from school to college, Miss 
Townsend suggests in the sixth chapter, 
may lead eventually to a “ well-thought- 
out progression in liberal studies in 
school and college, a guidance system 
more alert to human beings than merely 
to ‘problems,’ and a social policy that 
helps the student contribute fully to 
both high school and college community” 
(page 111). Probably the final chapter, 
titled ‘Assignment for Tomorrow,” is 
most useful. Here, recommendations 


il 
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are made for the schools, colleges, and 
students entering college. These sugges- 
tions come from the Freshmen in terms 
of their own experiences. 

For all those interested in spurring more 
youth to enter and graduate from colleges 
and universities—educators, counselors, 
parents, and potential Freshmen—here is 
a thought-provoking, concisely written 
book. Miss Townsend has done a skill- 
ful job of weaving together the responses 
of the Freshmen, the comments of deans 
and other faculty members, and her own 
insightful observations and interpreta- 
tions. As Burton Fowler points out in 
the Foreword, “this book raises more 
questions than it answers. It provides 
no recipes for running a college or a high 
school. But for him who can read the 
signs, the road to a better quality of 
liberal education is well marked out” 
(page x). As an exploration into factors 
which are particularly critical in deter- 
mining ultimate college success, Miss 
Townsend’s small volume provides a real 
challenge to those concerned with man 
power and higher education. 

A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Dialogue in Brassbury 
HAROLD R. COLLINS 
[Continued from page 250] 


master,” “Many boys are muddy- 
headed till they be clarified by age 
and such afterward prove the best.” 
But might not these slowly maturing 
young persons be “‘clarified” in 
summer sessions or evening sessions 
in their home town, or in the armed 
services (highly recommended for 
such clarification) ? 

Now this puzzled foot soldier, 
ignorant of the grand educational 
strategies, must get back to his work. 
He has to write out a batch of mid- 
quarter warning slips: “At this point 
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in the quarter your work in Eng. 
is unsatisfactory. You are urged... .’ 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


The Effective Teacher 
ROBERT M. DAVIES 
[Continued from page 245) 


one thing in life he really wants to do 
well, even at some sacrifice of other 
benefits. Second, he should analyze 
and set up for himself some program 
whereby he shall continue to grow, 
either by enrichment of knowledge, 
or by institutional participation, or 
by student understanding. Each of 
these can be a source of re-vitalization 
to the faltering teacher. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


General Education 
Reconstructed 
LEONARD GOODWIN 
[Continued from page 256) 


will not be well prepared for the 
courses in philosophy and social action 
without one or two prior philosophy 
courses. These are best given in the 
philosophy department by instructors 
who are familiar with the aim of the 
senior general-education courses. The 
on-campus and post-campus investi- 
gations, moreover, cannot be success- 
fully organized without university- 
wide co-operation. 

While general education requires 
the co-operation of specialized depart- 
ments, it offers these departments a 
number of benefits. The general- 
education courses replace introductory 
courses in psychology, sociology, 
English, and physical science. Special- 
ized departments are _ therefore 
relieved of the burden of preparing 
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elementary courses. In addition, 
specialized departments will find that 
students come to their advanced 
courses with a lively interest gener- 
ated through the realization that 
academic knowledge has personal and 
social significance. The university as 
a whole benefits from the general- 
education program. Through the 
post-campus study students remain 
in contact with the university after 
graduation and continue to support 
its educational endeavors. As uni- 
versities grow larger and specialization 
becomes narrower, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to keep open the 
channels of communication between 
the specialties, the administration, 
and the students who eventually 
become important social agents. The 
general-education department facili- 
tates this communication while pre- 
paring students more adequately to 
meet the challenge of modern living. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


Reason and Morality 
KAI NIELSEN 
[Continued from page 274] 


skill and technical intelligence without 
the acquisition of wisdom and some 
measure of  self-understanding is 
hardly an education at all. In logic 
courses we study and learn (or 
supposedly learn) the correct forms 
or modes of reasoning or argument 
in certain specific areas of discourse; 
in ethics we study and learn the far 
shiftier forms or modes of moral 
reasoning. We try to understand the 
structure of that conceptual area. 
The student thus attains some under- 
standing of the very canons of moral 
reasoning that he hitherto had only 
half-consciously and perhaps fum- 
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blingly used or operated with. I 
have tried to suggest that he can 
most readily come to understand the 
unscheduled inferences involved in 
moral reasoning by gaining some 
insight into the characteristic func- 
tions of moral discourse. 

However, an informed morality 
cannot ignore other kinds of knowl- 
edge. In order to make rational 
moral choices a vastly greater and 
deeper knowledge of “‘the nature of 
human nature”’ is desperately needed 
with a social implementation of this 
knowledge in the form of more 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, counselors, 
and sociologically and psychologically 
sophisticated clergymen and teachers. 
Informed practical choices must be 
based on scientifically ascertained or 
ascertainable facts even though it is 
in this very relation of morals to 
science that many of our current 
intellectual moral perplexities find 
their source. The goal of moral 
knowledge remains practical wisdom 
in human conduct; and, in this it 
unites itself with the ultimate aims of 


education. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


The Lost Generation of 
College Youth 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
[Continued from page 264] 


insurgent minority of “rebels” —are 
feverishly obsessed with the dialectics 
of death and the specious cult of 
Nothing, it is because at heart they 
are so eager to salvage their life and 
to redeem the time. It is only those 
who know they are lost who will make 
a “religious” effort to find the way. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


Short Reviews 

Locic anp ErrectivE ARGUMENT, dy 
Manuel Bilsky. New York: Henry 
= and Company, 1956: 127 pp. 
1.40. 

In “A Note to the Instructor” the 
author, a member of the philosophy 
department of the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says that his purpose in 
writing this textbook is “to provide for 
both instructor and student ... what 
the writer of effective argument should 
know about logic.”” The book has grown 
out of the author’s association with the 
English course at the College and with 
the English staff. It is designed to fill 
the lack of a book on logic free from 
technicalities and brief enough to be used 
in connection with the standard English 
course. 

It seems admirably fitted for use as a 
supplementary textbook. In each unit 
the idea or principle to be taught is 
briefly explained with a liberal supply 
of examples. There follows a page or 
so of exercises with blanks to be filled in. 
The page is perforated so that it may be 
detached. 

The chapter headings have a popular 
appeal: Language: Some Barriers to Com- 
munication, Deduction: Is Your Argu- 
ment Valid? Analogy: This Is Like That. 
Discussion is brief and significant, and 
the exercises are effective teaching 
material as well as testing devices, so that 
the book should prove valuable to English 
teachers who are attempting to get 
logical thinking expressed orally and in 
writing. 


Tue Srupy or Pouiticat THeEory, dy 
Thomas P. Jenkin. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1955. xiit99 pp. (Doubleday 
Short Studies in Political Science). 


95 ¢. 

Written by Thomas P. Jenkin of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
this book is one of a series of “Short 
Studies in Political Science,” a series for 
which Richard C. Snyder, associate 
professor of politics, Princeton Univer- 
sity, serves as consulting editor. His 
foreword gives high praise to Mr. Jenkin’s 
discussion of methods employed by 
political theorists as being unique in 


books in this field. “The student of 
politics is here offered some equipment 
with which to become a more skillful 
observer and judge” (page vii). Mr. 
Jenkin with expert analysis classifies 
theories and terms and brings to fuzzy 
thinking a clarification that is much 
needed in this most difficult area. 


You Can Win a Scuo.arsuip, dy 
Samuel C. Brownstein, Mitchel Weiner, 
and Stanley Kaplan. Great Neck, 
New York: Barron’s Educational Series, 
Inc. 1956. viiit448 pp. $2.98. 
For one setting out to win a scholarship 

this book provides essential information. 

Part I is devoted to Scholarship Oppor- 

tunities; Part II, How to Prepare for 

Scholarship Examinations; Part III gives 

sample questions and answers from 

examinations of former years with drills 
to increase competence. 

Scholarships often go begging, say the 
authors. Ina recent period, only twenty- 
seven million were awarded out of 
thirty-one million available. Such a 
directory of scholarships should be a 
welcome addition to the libraries of many 
high schools or private schools. 

The publisher’s note says that Mr. 
Brownstein and Mr. Weiner are members 
of the Board of Education of the city of 
New York. 


An American Pouicy Asia, dy 
W. W. Roston and Richard W. Hatch. 
New York: Technology Press of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955. 
xvili+59 pp. $1.00. 

The publication of this book and a 
somewhat earlier one, The Prospects for 
Communist China, presents a departure 
of policy on the part of the Center for 
International Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Director of the Center, Max F. Millikan, 
says in the preface, “The academic code 
insists on a rigid separation of ‘scholar- 
ship’ and prescription” (page v). The 
preface is an apology and a defense of this 
from 

t seemed desirable that a man be 


chosen to direct the task of preparing 
the report who had no background in the 
China field. Mr. W. W. Roston qualified 
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in that respect and in other ways seemed 
eminently suited to the job and has 
proved to be. In the introduction he 
calls attention to the fact that the 
alternative to total war initiated by the 
United States is not peace: “Until a 
different spirit and a different policy 
prevail in Moscow and Peking the alterna- 
tive for the United States is a mixture of 
military, political, and economic activity” 
(page vii). He hopefully concludes that 
we have solved, or advanced far toward 
a solution, of serious problems of a 
domestic nature, so we “can do this job; 
but it will take the best that American 
society can produce”’ (page viii). 

There are nine chapters dealing with 
such subjects as: “The Military Problem,” 
“An Economic Policy in Free Asia,” 
“Formosa,” “United Nations Member- 
ship for Communist China? United 
States Recognition?” 

This book gives every evidence of 
superior scholarship and of an objective 
and unbiased approach on the part of 
those who have contributed to it, in the 
assembling, sorting, and selection of 


pertinent material. The authors and 
their colleagues who worked on this policy 
report are to be congratulated on its 
clarity, realism, and definitness. 

This quotation from the conclusion to 
Chapter 2 is illustrative of the previous 
statements: 

And we must accept the basic fact that 
whether men are with us or against us does 
not depend primarily on whether they like 
us; it does not depend on whether we give 
them money; on whether or not they are 
grateful for our assistance; it does not even 
depend on whether or how much they hate 
and fear Communism; but it does depend 
heavily on whether they believe United States 
interests and objectives as we see them 
overlap with their interests and objectives as 
they see them (page 15). 


Seventy Five Years 1n Retrospect: 
FROM NorMAL SCHOOL TO TEACHERS 
To University, dy Ek G. 
Lentz. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 
Illinois University, 1955. xxii+160 
pp. (Southern Illinois Series). $3.00. 
Originating as a normal school with a 


Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 


industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. 


After two weeks at 


School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 


By Epwin A. FLetsHMan, Epwin F. Harris, anD Harotp E. Burtt 


xiv+I12 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


SHORT REVIEWS 


department made necessary 
y the poor preparation of the applicants 
for admission, Southern IIlinois University 
grew to bea ‘teachers’ college and later a 
state-supported university. 

The chairman of the University Edi- 
torial Board, Charles T. Denny, speaks 
in the Introduction of the contributions 
made by Mr. Lentz in the development 
of democratic practices in administration, 
in the establishment and strengthening 
of the student self-government and per- 
sonnel me and as chairman 
of a committee which worked on the 
reorganization of the college into a 
university. 


Books Received but Not Reviewed 


MorexEaD, ALBERT AND Loy, editors. 
The New American Webster Handy 
College Dictionary: Includes Abbrevia- 
tions, Geographical Names, Foreign 
Words and Phrases. New York: New 
American Library, 1956. 543 pp. 50¢. 

WHEELOocK, Freperic. Latin. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1956. 
XXXili+299 pp. $1.95. 


The Vocabulary of 
College Students in 


Classroom Speeches 


JOHN W. BLACK and 
MARIAN AUSHERMAN 


The purposes of this study were to 
sample and appraise the formal 
speaking vocabulary of young men 
of college age and to specify the 
over-all vocabulary of a group of 
274 students in 607 classroom 
speeches. The 6,326 different words 
are listed by frequency of use and 
are arranged alphabetically. 
68 pp. $2.50 
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| | OUTSTANDING | 
MeceGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 

By Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City College; with the collabora- 

tion of Motty Lewin, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75). 
A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college Freshmen 
get oriented and make the most of their college years. In a vivid, popular, 
and journalistic style, orientation to the college campus and community, 
the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such topics as par- 
ticipation in college life; development of effective leadership techniques; 
and personal adjustment and development. 


BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER 
By Ciement C, Witirams and Ericu A. Farser, University of Florida. 
New Third Edition. 299 pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $3.25). 
This widely known work has been largely rewritten to reflect the changes 
and advances in the engineering profession since the war, with new surveys 
used as to numbers of engineers, their distribution as to jobs, their salaries, 
etc. Giving an up-to-date picture of the engineering profession of today, 
the book provides a survey of the profession, explaining what engineers do, 
giving its history, and comparing it with other professions. 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 
By Ravpu J. Smiru, San Jose State College. 380 pages, $4.75 (paper 
edition, $3.75). 
An outstanding new text and problem book designed for use in freshman 
engineering orientation courses. Its purpose is to acquaint beginning 
students with the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of engineers. 
The text also defines the profession in terms of functions as well as branches, 
and provides motivation for the study of pre-engineering courses and training 
in the philosophy and technique of problem solution. Basic engineering 
sciences are previewed and their application demonstrated. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Dvaatp S. Arsuck te, Boston University. 352 pages, $5.00. 

In a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives complete con- 
sideration to and detailed descriptions of the various student personnel 
services in institutions of higher learning. Woven around the strong phil- 
osophical thread, which runs throughout the text, is a wealth of thoroughly 
practical examples of techniques, methods and special procedures used in 
different institutions. 


McGraw-Hill 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


New HARPER Books on Education .. . 


Colleges for Our 
Land and Time 


The Land-Grant Idea in American Education 


By Epwarp Danrortu Eppy, Jr., University of New Hampshire 


This book adds a significant new chapter to the history of American education, 
covering the development and unique contribution of the land-grant colleges 
and universities from their inception in 1862 to the present. It shows how 
they have widened the curriculum, given equality of academic status to 
new fields of study, and brought about the democratization of educational 
opportunity that distinguishes American higher education from its classical 


antecedents. “All of those associated with or interested in our land-grant 

colleges and universities can read it with great profit.”—Joun A. Hannan, 

President, Michigan State University $4.50 
eee 


Growth 


Toward Freedom 


A Challenge for Campus and Community 


By WiuraM W. Bippte, Earlham College, with the collaboration 
of Loureide J. Biddle. 


Out of the important experiment in Community Education at Earlham 
College comes this challenging concept of the relationship between college 
and community. It is time, the authors point out, that American colleges 
recognize their obligation to educate the citizen in the community and to 
educate their students in and as part of the community. Educational 
workcamping, teaching methods for students, teaching methods for citizens, 
and community dynamics for foreign lands are among the provocative 
subjects discussed, all directed toward fulfillment of this basic respon- 


sibility. “An exciting mandate to relate colleges and universities to com- 
munity life.’—THEopore Brame.p, author of “Ends and Means _ in 
Education.” $3.00 
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